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We Adapt 
Our 


Service 


NSTEAD of insisting that 
you adapt your requirements 
to our service, we adapt our 
service to your requirements. 


When we installed our service with THe Nationa Bank oF THE 
Repus.ic in Chicago, we did not ask them to discard all of their 
accounting practices which have proved of value. 


We simply adapted our Style “C” System of accounting to their 
particular needs, thereby enabling them to produce better work with 
less friction. And so we say again, what we have done we can do. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 
“ONCE SOLD 


SERVICE SALES 
ALWAYS SERVED” 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Filing Safe Burroughs Secretary Deposit Slip Check Filing Truck. 
Interior planned Posting Sheet File File File Prompt shipment 
as you want it. a, Style 5036 Style 5034 Style 5062 from stock, 
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Safety Deposit 
Box Section 














Ready for 1919 Filing 


TEEL filing equipment to meet every con- 
ceivable need can be selected direct from 
the Van Dorn stock line. 
You can standardize throughoutin Van Dornsteel from 
desk and waste basket to filing safe and storage shelving. 
Our Engineering Department will gladly aid you in 





Van Dorn Steel and Bronze 





planning special cases, counters and steel and bronze work. Merchants National Bank, 
m, ass. 
THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 
Established 1861 Cleveland, Ohio Se 
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Banker 
Note Case 





Steel Files Safes Desks 
Vault Shelving Lockers 


This book illustrates the latest ideas in steel filing equipment. Clip this coupon now. 


Please send me name of nearest dealer and information on __........._. 
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Weve Said on Various 
Occasions: 


“The ultimate object of Bank News- 
paper Publicity is to induce people 
and to help them make decisions.’’ 

‘*The best way for a bank to encour- 
age sustained efficiency on the part of 
the people is to put its advertising on 
a basis of sustained efficiency.’’ 


“The saving incentives of the people 
must have plans ready to which they 
can quickly and naturally transfer 
their effort (when war financing is 
over). It is a mistake to assume that 
banks will step into the government’s 
place without preparation on their 
part. Competition will be stronger 
than ever for the people’s savings.” 





“Why not lead a movement, bank 
presidents, toward making bank pub- 
licity—-Bank Propaganda—one of 
the greatest factors in human progress? 
Why not bring it abreast of the times? 
Yes, why not put it a little ahead of 
the times that it may blaze the new 
trails business is negotiating?”’ 


*“You seldom hear bankers, in their 
gatherings discussing measures for 
doubling or multiplying their deposits. 
They seem to think nature must take 
its course. The conservative banker 
would view as sensational a suggestion 
that his bank’s deposits could be 
doubled within a reasonable time by 
decorous methods, and yet he knows 
that the years ahead will demand 
vastly increased resources and that his 
own institution must contribute its 
share of growth.”’ 

“After making his own estimate of 
the future needs of industry he might 
as well set a goal for his own bank and 
develop plans for reaching it.’”’ 


SECTION 


The “Bank Presidents” 
Brochure 


For a long 
time we have 
been trying to 
get up courage 
to give bank 
presidents a 
“talking to.”’ 


We have found 
junior officers 
quite amenable 
to reason; many 
a time have we 
worked out con- 
structive plans 
with them only to have our effort 
come to naught because— 


Because the Big Man in the private 
office, out of the range of our argument, 
has overturned the plans, not being 
sold on the need of constructive pub- 
licity policies. 

Junior officers read our book with 
interest and contrived to put it in the 
way of bank presidents in order to start 
something. 

It started something. Although we 
approached our task with trepidation 
we are glad now we did it. It is the 
first time any one has talked right out 
in meeting to austere bank presidents 
and told them they were lacking in 
vision. 

Austere, did we say? Not so. For 
years to come one of our cherished 
possessions will be our large file of 
cordial acknowledgments received from 
bank presidents themselves, commend- 
ing our frankness and thanking us for 
it. Probably no message to bank 
presidents has ever called forth so 
many personally written acknowledg- 
ments from this busy class of men. 


Some presidents of metropolitan 
banks wrote and asked us for a suffi- 
cient number of copies to present to 
each one of their directors. 


Some wrote us that they had read 
the book to directors in meeting 
assembled. 

Several bank presidents expressed a 
wish that not only every bank presi- 
dent but every bank officer in the land 
would read this book. 





The financial press was also good to 
us. The book has been quoted by a 
large number of publications. Editors 
commended it to bank presidents. 
Even prominent current magazines 
had editorials prompted by this book. 

We have had innumerable requests 
for the book from people to whom it 
had been commended by bankers who 
have read it. 

Soon after we had sent a copy to the 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank a 
bulletin was issued to banks from 
Washington urging bankers to do some 
things that were suggested in ‘‘Speak- 
ing Frankly.’’ This, of course, was a 
mere coincidence. 

We are glad that we spared no 
expense in manufacturing this book 
and that we bound it in board covers. 
It is destined to become a desk hand 
book for many a bank president. 

Our reward comes in the fact that 
this unique book is having a profound 
influence in arousing bankers to the 
immediate consideration of a pressing 
national problem, hitherto overlooked. 

Now we are perplexed. It would cost 
us many thousand dollars to place a 
copy of this book in the hands of all 
the bank presidents, junior officers 
and directors who should read it. 
Candidly, we can’t afford to do it, 
much as we would like to. We have 
already expended a large sum in this 
‘altruistic’? enterprise. Shall we solve 
it this way? 

WE WILL SEND A SINGLE 
COPY OF THE BOOK POST PAID 
ON REQUEST FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS; TEN OR MORE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION, TWENTY 
CENTS EACH. 

We'll hazard this, for it is the gist 
of comments made by more than a 
thousand bank presidents: A thought- 
ful reading. of this sound little book 
will result in lifelong profit to any bank 
officer, whatever his rank. 

How many officers and directors 
have you? The third edition is now in 
press. 
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Conduct a Thrift Campaign 
of Your Own— 
. We have heard 


— much of late 
about Thrift 





Campaigns. 
staat They have 
| Teves etter for been conducted 

heater sap by associations 
we ave and by the Gov- 
the knack of keep- ernment with 

ing them grins success. 
And now the 

Government is 

organizing a per- 

manent “Sav- 





ings Division of 
the Treasury 
Department”’ 
with Mr. William Mather Lewis as 
associate director. You’ll hear more ofit. 

Why not have a Thrift Campaign of 
your own—a regular one? Isn’t it a 
work that BANKS should engage in, 
also? 

Ask the Harvey Blodgett Company 
to suggest a Thrift Campaign for your 
bank. 


A Suggestion for Bankers 


Associations 


Bankers’ meetings during 1919 will 
have many new problems to solve. 

Not the least of them is how to keep 
up the momentum of the government- 
conducted nation-wide thrift campaign. 

Another is how to gather the re- 
sources of the nation, more and more of 
them, into the banks. How, ina word, 
to vastly increase the nation’s banking 
power. 

Yet another is how to prepare to 
meet the most acute competition banks 
have ever faced. 

These are very live subjects, singu- 
larly overlooked heretofore. Would it 
not be well to consider them in arrang- 
ing programs? 


Necessary Qualifications fora 


Bank Advertising Man 


Successful bank advertising men are 
indeed rare, for it requires three quali- 
fications seldom found in one individual 
to succeed in the profession of bank 
publicity. 

First, one must have a thorough 
understanding of the banking business. 

Second, he must have skill in the art 
of advertising. 

Third, he must be a business man, 
understand the problems of the busi- 
ness executive and know how to 
interpret to him the aids which a bank 
offers. 

Is not this, indeed, a rare combina- 
tion? 


Our New Chicago Office 


The growth of the business of the 
Harvey Blodgett in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory has made it expedient for 
us to open a suite of offices on the ninth 
floor of the First National Bank Building. 

Mr. W. R. Gilliam, vice-president of 
our organization, has taken up his 
residence in Chicago and has charge of 
the Chicago office. 

Mr. Everett F. Morgan, who has 
made an excellent record in our sales 
department, will assist Mr. Gilliam as 
our manager for the Chicago district. 

Mr. J. W. Morton, Jr., who has 
made many friends for himself and for 
the Company in the Chicago district 
has been given an important assign- 
ment in Pittsburgh and the Pennsyl- 
vania district. 

For the present, sales correspondence 
from territory tributary to Chicago will 
be handled as heretofore from the 
Home Office at St. Paul under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Blodgett. 

Bankers are invited to call at our 
office when in Chicago. 


Getting the Trust Business 


Trust com- 
panies and 
national banks 
which are about 
to add trust 
functions to 
their service can 
profitably con- 
sider the con- 
structive plans 
offered by the 
Harvey Blod- 
gett Company. 

These plans are developed with a 
view of getting the maximum of 
returns on publicity outlay. They are 
more than “advertising” plans. They 
are “‘new business’’ plans. Inquiries are 
welcomed from officials who are in 
position to seriously consider our plans. 


Your Bank's Newspaper 
Publicity 


Our offer in previous numbers of 
‘‘Book for Bankers’’ to send interested 
bankers our booklet ‘‘Bank Newspaper 
Advertising Fitted to the Times” met 
with a large response, demonstrating 
again the keen interest in this subject. 

We still have a supply of the booklets 
and will send a copy on request to any 
bank officer, while they last. 

“Big league stuff,’ said a bank 
president to one of our representatives 
the other day. 

And how about your newspaper 
copy? Is it fitted to the times? 





The Many Sided Service of the 
Harvey Blodgett Company 


1. Newspaper Copy: We prepare News- 
paper Copy upon a yearly contract 
basis, monthly submissions, guarantee- 
ing conformity to individual require- 
ments. 


2. Savings Development: Long and 
successful experience in analyzing 
conditions in savings departments 
and devising plans for the development 
of Savings Accounts has won national 
distinction for our organization. 


3. Commercial Department: We offer 
concrete plans for encouraging the 
growth of Checking Accounts and for 
bringing commercial depositors into 
closer relationships with officers. 


4. Trust Company Publicity: Our 
plans provide the client with an 
efficient new business department, 
insuring present as well as future 
profits. 


5. Safe Deposit: There should be no 
vacant safe deposit boxes these days. 
If you have any, get our plans for 
renting them. 


6. Investment Advertising : Our experi- 
ence in the field of financial advertising 
enables us to render intelligent service 
in conducting campaigns for Invest- 
ment houses. 


7. Complete Publicity Plans: Your 
bank’s publicity this year should be 
administered with capable guidance 
and under acontrolling plan. On request 
we will make an analysis of your oppor- 
tunities and recommend methods by 
which you may procure maximum 
results with your customary outlay. 
Particulars on request. 


Our Experience 


We number among our clients many 
metropolitan banks and trust com- 
panies; also many country banks, and 
financial institutions in cities of every 
class. Correspondence invited. 


HARVEY BLODGETT 
COMPANY 


Financial Advertising 
ST. PAUL, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT, President 
University and Wheeler Aves., St. Paul 
W. R. GILLIAM, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. CARHART, Vice - Pres. 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


(Coupon books and personal solicitation service) 


31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Investment Value of “Allsteel” 
Office Furniture---STEEL---Bank Equipment 


























ONSIDER the qualities which make 

GF Allsteel Office Furniture and 

Bank Equipment preferred as an 
investment. 

Under constant daily usage, Allsteel 
retains its clean cut lines, its freshness 
of appearance. It looks ever-new. 

It is not fuel for fire; it resists fire, 
affording protection for 
valuable records and 
documents. Heat, cold, 
moisture, or other fluc- 
tuations of weather and 





humidity have no effect on the smooth, 
easy operating qualities of its drawers. 

Allsteel will not warp, it will not 
sag—on the contrary, it looks to be, 
and is, the acme of business efficiency 
in the filing and storage of records. 

Investigate its value to you as a busi- 
ness investment. 


Write for a copy of 
“Plans for Handling More 
Banking Business.” 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches in New York, Boston, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle 
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How Much is a Railroad Worth? By Richard Hoadley Tingley 7 


The Result of Government Investigation is Vital 
to the Banks Holding the Bonds 
























In Training for the Job Ahead By W.M. Jackson - - I] 


How the Bank Can Give Every Employee His 
Opportunity to Learn and Progress 






Where the Store Clerk ComesIn - - - - - 14 


A Florida Bank That Conducts a Free Night 
School for Small Wage Earners 





Getting Down to Cases in Costs By C. A. Diehl 
How One Bank Has Solved the Minimum 
Balance Problem With Dependable Data 





Export Data That is Essential By Amos Stote - - - 17 


Information, Apparently Trivial, Often 
Determines Success in Foreign Trade 


Abner Perkins and the Bank By J. E. Sanford 








The Man of Power By John Clausen . ” > 





Featuring Today— The Movie Bank - 


A Raleigh Financial Institution That 
Operates a Theater Under Its Own Roof 


Human Interest in Bank Publicity By T.D. MacGregor - 24 
One Trust Company That Has Learned 
to Use It; Other Advertising Suggestions 


Copyright, 1919, by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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The Result of Government Investigation 
is Vital to the Banks Holding the Bonds 


N the strong boxes of the 

banks, trust companies and 
insurance companies of the land are approximately 
a billion dollars’ worth of the mortgage bonds of 
the railroads of the United States. These represent 
the very best, the pick, the cream of the market 
in railroad investments. They play an important 
part in the ‘assets’ side of statements issued by the 
institutions owning them. 

But what is their value? Is it the price paid for 
them, or the figure at which they are carried on the 
books, or their proportionate part of the inventoried 
‘physical value” of the property they represent, or is it 
the price they will bring if offered in the open market? 

There are upwards of seventeen billion dollars worth, 
at par, of outstanding railroad securities of one kind 
and another. These represent 259,000 miles of line. 

What is their value? Is it the sum of money it 
would take to reproduce this mileage, or is it an 
amount the owners are willing to accept from some- 
body that is inclined to buy? 

For the past ten years the railroads have been going 
from bad to worse. A temporary halt was made in 
their downward career in the latter part of 1917 when 
Uncle Sam stepped in and assumed the operating 
role; a halt to take breath, as it were. The effect 
of the stay in the toboggan-sliding operation was to 
raise the market price of their securities several 
hundred millions of dollars. Was there any noticeable 


By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


increase in the inventory 
“physical value” of these 
properties during this period? The halt—the transition 
period—is stillon. Will it end in five years from now, 
or in twenty-one months after peace is declared? Will 
it end by turning the railroads back to their original 
owners purged of some of the glaring inconsistencies 
of operation, management and regulation? Or will 
there develop in the meantime a compelling demand 
for permanent government ownership? 

These are among the most momentous questions 
of the day, for there are said to be fifty million people 
indirectly interested in the railroads through owner- 
ship of securities and some twenty-five millions that 
have a direct interest. A broader statement might 
be made, for the entire population of 100,000,000 
people are most directly interested. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an extended 
discussion of whether or not it will take twenty-one 
months or five years to unscramble the railroads that 
Uncle Sam has been scrambling for the past year or 
more; or whether or not they have become so thor- 
oughly scrambled that it is going to be impossible 
to unscramble them at all. 

It has long been evident to all, however, that the 
old conditions in railroading never can be resumed. 
Drastic changes must take place. , 

Will the result of the transition halt be the inau- 
guration of a modified and more reasonable form of 
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control and regulation under pri- 
vate management? 

Will such control be lodged with 
some central federal body clothed 
with the unlimited powers pos- 
sessed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—powers that gave 
them the opportunity, had they 
chosen to make use of it, of avert- 
ing the catastrophe of the railroads? 

Or willanewcabinet minister take 
over the duties heretofore performed 
by the commerce commission? 

Will that anomaly in interstate 
affairs, the state railroad com- 
missioner, still be permitted to 
inject interference, each state com- 
missioner with ideas differing from 
the others and from the central regu- 
lating board on essential things? 

Or, escaping the Scylla of the 
various forms and types of regu- 
lation under private ownership, will 



















the railroad bark be wrecked upon 
the Charybdis of nationalization? 

In any of these eventualities the 
“value” of the railroad properties 
is going to play an important part. 
To the holder of and investor in 
railroad securities the chief interest 
lies in a determination of this 
“value.” Is railroad “‘value™’ to 
be found in the so-called railroad 
valuation work now under way by 
the government? 

Let us see what this work 
was intended to accomplish and 
how it is being done; let us see if it 
will be of any assistance in solving 
the perplexing railroad questions 
of the day, and what useful purpose 
it will serve, when finished, in 
determining “‘value.”’ 

The courts have ruled that a 
public utility property is entitled to 
earn a ‘fair return” on a “‘reason- 
able investment.’’ Regarding the 
first | shall have little to say. 
A generation of regulation has 
settled this question and investors 
in such properties now know that, 
whatever the amount of their 
“reasonable 
investment” 
may be, they 
can expect no 
more than a 
seven, or a 
possible eight 


There are said to be 
50,000,000 people indi- 
rectly interested in the 
railroads through own- 
ership of securities and 
some 25,000,000 that 
have a direct interest. 
A broader statement 
might be made, for the 
entire population of 
100,000,000 people are 
most directly interested 
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turn. The 
Interstate 
Commerce 
Commission 
had long been 
confronted 
with the prop- 
osition: how 
could it fix a 
“fair return’ 
on a property 
where the 
“reasonable 








investment’ was an unknown 
quantity? And so the Federal 
Railroad Valuation Act of March 
I, 1913, came into being. 

A certain limited weight can be 
placed in the results of a physical 
valuation in determining the 
amount of the “reasonable invest- 
ment” in rate-making uses. That 
there are other and more potent 
influences entering into the matter 
scores of court decisions will testify. 
There are many who believe that 
the actuating cause behind the 
valuation matter was not, pri- 
marily, to ascertain a ‘value’ to 
be used in rate making, but to 
prove the popular contention that 
the railroads are over-capitalized. 

Over-capitalization means 
“watered stocks.” Surely there 
have been “watered stocks’ in 
nearly every railroad that ever was 
built. They could not have been 
built otherwise. There must be 
the incentive over and above the 
conventional rate of interest that 
might have been obtained from en- 
terprises tried and proved. *Water- 
ed stock’’ furnished the incentive. 

But of what value is it at this 
late day to know whether the rail- 
roads are over-capitalized or not? 
Suppose it were to be proved that 
the properties are over-capitalized; 
who can take away this stock or 
reduce it? In point of fact the 
valuation figures now being pro- 
duced are disproving the conten- 
tion in many instances. The 
“water that was once in evidence 
has apparently long since evapo- 
rated. The squeezing out process 
has been going on automatically 
and the railroads have ’caught up.” 

As a matter of general interest, 
however, it will be worth while to 
have the matter of over-capitali- 
zation settled in the public mind, 
one way or another. No matter 




















what the result, the atmosphere 
will be cleared thereby. 

Suppose at the end of twenty- 
one months, or five years, or any 
other period, the United States 
government should decide to take 
over, buy and own the railroads, 
the physical value of the com- 
ponent parts of the properties 
would and should have little weight 
in determining the price to be paid 
for them. The “value” of a 
“going” property or business, be 
it a railroad or a macaroni factory, 
is not what it cost to build or make 
it, or what it would cost to repro- 
duce it new, but the amount of 
money abuyer who is willing to buy 
will pay to a seller who is willing 
to sell. This is logic, common sense 
and sound reasoning, and no 
amount of ‘physical valuing” can 
alter the laws of barter and trade, 
as old as the world. 

None will deny, however, that 
the physical valuation results will 
have a certain limited weight in 
determining price. But is this 
weight worth the price it costs? 

It will be seen then that the 
valuation results,, when reached, 
will be of but secondary importance 
in fixing rates, in proving or dis- 
proving the “watered stock’ con- 
tention, or in establishing a pur- 
chase price. 

But granted that a valuation, if 
fairly conducted, has its limited 
uses, let us see if it is being fairly 
done; whether it is worth the 
money it is going to cost; and if a 
perfectly reasonable result could 
not have been reached for much 
less money. 

At the hearings before the House 
Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in the winter of 1913 when 
the Valuation Amendment was 
before congress, the most com- 
petent experts were called in to 








advise regarding cost. Based on 
the experience of several states 
that had been through the opera- 
tion it stood out in the evidence 
that between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 and from two to three 
years time would be required to 
complete the work of valuing the 
259,000 miles of the country’s rail- 
roads. It was upon this cost basis 
that congress undertook the work. 

But this is what happened. The 
sum of $3,500,000 has been appro- 
priated every year by congress for 
the conduct of the work and the 
Director of Valuation now makes 
the statement that it will cost the 
government at least $20,000,000 
to complete the program. Nor is 
this all. Under the plan of opera- 
tion the government does a certain 
portion of the work and requires 
the railroads, at their own expense, 
to do certain other portions. The 
result has been that the railroads 
have been obliged to spend, and 
are spending, two dollars for every 
one spent by the government. A 
total cost, therefore, 
of $60,000,000 will 
thus easily be 
reached before the 
work is finished. It 
develops, too, that 
it will require the 
expenditure of 
$400,000 a year, 


The value of out- 
standing railroad 
securities of one 
kind or another, at 
par, is upwards of 
$17,000,000,000. 
They represent 
259,000 miles of 
line. It has long 
been evident to all, 
however, that the 
old conditions of 
railroading never 
can be resumed 
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ah 
admits that the valuation work 
is being done in a most thorough 
and complete manner, and, if 
ever completed, a statistical mon- 
ument will have been created. 
Everyone familiar with the subject 
too, knows that a perfectly good 
and workable valuation might have 
been produced at approximately 
the cost and within about the time 
estimated at the start. Practical 
railroad engineers realize that the 
extreme refinement of detail 
entered into by the government 
valuers is uncalled for; that they 
are magnifying the importance of 
the undertaking; that millions of 
dollars are being spent in an 
endeavor to determine accurately 
that which cannot, in the nature of 
things, be accurately determined. 
The entire problem is too clouded 
with uncertainties to make really 



















after the work has 
been completed, to 
keep it current. It 
is nearly six years 
now since the work 
was first started and 
the latest estimate 
of the Director of 
Valuation is that 
the finish may not 
be reached till 1921. 
Everyone familiar 
with the subject 
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accurate, precise work practicable. 
The physical valuation of a prop- 
erty is, in reality, nothing but an 
estimate of what it would cost to 
reproduce it new at some given 
time. But at what time, it might 
be asked? Construction prices 
vary widely from year to year 
and a slight variation in unit prices 
when applied to the vast properties 
involved in 259,000 miles of rail- 
ways will make a wonderful dif- 
ference in results. 

Every practical railroad man 
knows the danger that lurks in 
estimates of railroad costs and that 
two perfectly competent engineers 
working independently will pro- 
duce results often five, ten, or more 
per cent apart. The estimate of 
one may be just as reliable as that 
of the other. This is why econo- 
mists deplore the wastefulness of 
the refinements insisted upon by 
the Department of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They claim it is the work of theo- 
rists who do not comprehend prac- 
tical matters. 

If $17,000,000,000 represents 
approximately the value of the 
railroads, a one per cent difference 
between estimators would amount 
to $170,000,000; a ten per cent 
difference to $1,700,000,000! To 
be sure, the official stamp of the 
government estimate 
of value will settle the 
matter, right or 
wrong, but why spend 
so much money under 
the circumstances? 
The sum of $60,000,- 
coo would build 
practically a thousand 
miles of new rail- 
road line! 

During the six years 
of work the Division 
of Valuation has 
wholly or partly in- 
ventoried the road 
bed and track 
work of some- 
thing like 182,000 
miles of line and 
has turned in to 
the commerce 





commission the “tentative valua- 
tions on many completed properties, 
the theory being that the Division 
of Valuation could only suggest to 
the commission, and that the latter 
must pass on the ‘tentative’ 
results thus furnished and apply 
final ‘value.”’ 

The “tentative” valuation re- 
ports raised a storm of protest 
from the railroads, for they saw in 
them an effort on the part of the 
department to depreciate the value 
of every item and to ignore certain 
items altogether. Of course the 
railroads had, as a precautionary 
measure, made their own valua- 
tions. The production of each 
“tentative valuation was followed 
by a formal protest from the carrier 
affected. At these hearings, which 
took the form of judicial proceed- 
ings, both government and rail- 
road have been represented by 
able counsel and engineers. The 
record of these proceedings fill 
many volumes. Specifically and 
in detail each principle, method and 
practice has been attacked by the 
representatives of the railroads. 
A recital of the protests in any one 
case would be, practically, a recital 
of the protests in all of the cases 
yet brought forward. 

As an illustration of the “‘differ- 
ences of opinion” existing between 
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the protesting parties | quote the 
comparative figures in a few cases; 
and these are typical :— 


TEXAS AND MIDLAND RAILROAD 
(124 MILEs) 


Tentative government 





wontetion.... ....... _$ 3.618.094 
Claimed by railroad __- 5,195,149 
Difference __-__- Svan SPSS 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND 
ATLANTA (633 MILEs) 


Tentative government 





Valuation... ......- _...--$29,032,411 
Claimed by railroad __. 49,131,958 
Difference.......---.------ $20,099,547 


Kansas City SOUTHERN 
(400 MILEs) 
Tentative government 
valuation _ _ _ _- 


_....--$50,762,630 
Claimed by railroad __- 


81,385,489 


Eueveriee....... .-.=-<..... $30,622,859 





New ORLEANS, TEXAS AND 
Mexico (228 MILEs) 
Tentative government 


valuation_ ____- _..$ 8,865,636 
Claimed by railroad_-_______- 11,992,344 
Difference___- By ae S33 26,708 


Such wide discrepancies have 
been enough to cast discredit upon 
the whole valuation undertaking 
and to impugn the good faith of 
either the government agents or 
those of the railroads—or both. 
No one questions the ability of 

either party to make 
a reasonable and 
just valuation; if he 
will. Matters have 
gone so far now, how- 
ever, and such an 
acute controversial 
stage has been 
reached, that agree- 
ment is quite out of 
the question and 
the entire issue 
become fogged in 
veiled, though 
acrimonious 
debate. 

“pat, the 
Division of Val- 
uationsays, these 
are only ‘tenta- 

tive figures that 

have been 


(Continued on page 28) 




















In Training for the Job Ahead 





A class for pages 
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How the Bank Can Give Every Employee 
His Opportunity to Learn and Progress 


NE day, several years ago, 

the chief clerk of a large bank- 
ing institution was confronted by 
a clerk who had been with the 
bank several years and made a 
fairly good record. 

“| came to hand in my resigna- 
tion,’ said the clerk. 

“Why,” said the official, some- 
what surprised, “I didn't think 
you were dissatisfied; I thought 
you were getting along very well. 
What's the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the clerk, 
‘| have no complaint in particular. 
I just think | ought to quit.” 

‘| don't think you are telling the 
whole story; you surely have some 
reason for leaving. Tellmefrankly 
what yourhave on your mind; per- 
haps I can straighten things out.” 

“| don't think you can but I'll 
tell you,” replied the young man 
rather despairingly. “I’ve been 
here five years. | am now twenty- 
four years old. | realize that | 
haven't had the training and edu- 


cation which will enable me to 
compete with a lot of better 
educated men coming in _ here 


because they are better equipped 


By W. M. JACKSON 


to grasp things and to teach them- 
selves. Now, I’ve been in the 
Note Teller's department two years. 
I know my job and I have managed 
to pick up some information about 
the other positions and about 
banking’ generally. What I have 
learned about things outside of my 
own department has been more or 
less accidental. I’ve had to go out 
of my way to get it. Moreover, 
I'm anxious to learn foreign ex- 
change and something about credit. 
I can and have learned a little 
from books but that isn't the real 
thing. I need the actual workings 
and theory together. Now, what 
are my prospects? In two or three 
years I might become head of my 
department. After occupying that 
position for a few years I might 
be made head of a better depart- 
ment on the strength of my record 
plus the knowledge that I managed 
to pick up here and there. But | 
would still be about as far away 
from being a real foreign exchange 
or credit man as | am now. The 
prospects don't look encouraging 
11 


to me so I've decided to quit now.” 

There was a pause. The chief 
clerk was thinking. He under- 
stood the proposition—he had had 
similar resignations before, though 
none had stated the case quite this 
way. He thought of his own case. 
He recognized in himself a sort of 
plugger, one who through years of 
hard work and persistent effort had 
won some distinction, while many 
of his friends who had entered with 
him were still plugging away at 
lesser positions. Perhaps it was 
their fault—a case of the survival 
of the fittest. 

“What would you suggest?” he 
asked. 

“T don't exactly know, but it 
seems to me that some of the offi- 
cers and department .cads in the 
credit, foreign exchange and other 
departments would be willing to 
teach and train some of us for other 
work, beforeor after working hours. ”’ 

It happened that the chief clerk 
was a member of the educational 
committee, which had charge of 
the educational program in the 
bank. This committee and its 
predecessors had for several years 
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endeavored to develop an educa- 
tional system for the employees, 
and they had met with some 
success. Among the classes that 
had been organized were: English, 
Arithmetic, Spanish, German, and 
a banking class which consisted 
of a series of lectures on the work 
of the bank, practically every 
department being covered in this 
one series. At the next meeting 
of the committee the 
chief clerk told of his 
conversation with 
theclerk. “I've been 
thinking this thing 
over very seriously, 
he said, “and | am 
convinced that we 
have been blind— 
that we have been 
playing with this 
matter of education 
here in the bank. 
We have had a won- 
derful opportunity 
and we've failed to 
see it. Week after 
week we have been 
worrying our brains 
about why more 
employees wouldn't 
join our classes, and 
why those that had joined didn't 
take more interest. The whole fault 
is our own. We have been trying 
to educate our employees. What 
they want and need is training. 
When we begin to make bankers 
out of them—men who know 
something besides their own little 
corner job—they will begin to get 
an education. Education is some- 
thing that enables men to do things. 
| move that we start all over again.” 

They did start over again. They 
began to build anew, and today 
that institution has a training plan 
which goes far toward correcting 
the situation described by the note 
teller, for they make daily use of the 
knowledge and experience of their 
trained men to train new men. 

In a Christmas message to the 
employees of the National City 
Bank, which, by the way, has 
developed a splendid training sys- 
tem for its employees, Frank A. 


Vanderlip, the president, said: 

“The bank's opportunites are 
yours—likewise its responsibilities 
—and I need not tell you that its 
strength is measured by the ability 
of its personnel, and its growth 
dependent largely upon the prog- 
ress of its employees.” 

If every institution would realize 
the truth of this statement no stone 
would be left unturned to give 





Teaching the principles of foreign exchange 


each employee every opportunity 
to learn and progress. To say that 
“We want our employees to make 
progress,’ is one thing; to organize 
training classes and create the 
machinery whereby each employee 
can secure definite instruction 
which will prepare him for definite 
work ahead, is another. 

To show how this can be done is 
the purpose of this article. 

Much could be said about first 
endeavoring to make sure that 
every new employee is capable of 
developing as a banker. This, no 
doubt, every bank employment 
manager triesto.do. But the large 
labor turnover in many banking 
establishments indicates that the 
matter ofselectioncan be greatly im- 
proved upon. However, that is 
another matter, and for the 
purposes of this article we shall 
assume that we are dealing with 
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employees who are properly fol- 
lowing a banking career. 

Not long ago I was discussing 
with a western bank president this 
subject of training. The accom- 
plishments of a well known bank in 
this field was mentioned. 

“It's a fine thing,” he said, — 
“Great !—but only big banks with 
a lot of money to devote to such 
purposes can afford it.” 

“I think you are 
wrong about that,” 
I responded. “In 
the first place any 
investment wisely 
expended in this 
direction will prove 
a paying proposition 
for even the smallest 
institution. But the 
truth of the matter 
is it costs compara- 
tively little. The 
instructors are the 
officers and other 
qualified employees, 
who in a definite, 
out-lined way tell 
the newer and 
younger workers 
what they know. 
These employee- 
teachers in time put their knowl- 
edge into text (mimeographed) 
form. This material is kept up to 
date and improved upon so that the 
best possible text material is pro- 
vided. Of course some classes use 
regular text books, either as the book 
to be studied or for supplementary 
reading. But you will agree that the 
expense thus incurred is trifling.” 

“That sounds good,” replied the 
banker, ‘“‘but how do they get 
their officers and department heads 
to handle these classes? I'm afraid 
[ would have a rather difficult 
time to persuade our men to serve 
in any such capacity.”’ 

I had to admit that this did 
constitute quite a problem, and 
then I told him of some of the 
things which follow: 

In the small banks where the 
classes would be very small, some- 
times having no more than two or 
three in a group, there would 
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Showing the improvement in figures as made by a 
fifteen-year-old page 

naturally be less hesitancy on the 

part of the officers toward serving. 

Such instruction is more in the na- 

ture of intimate talks than lectures. 

The idea of coercion should never 
enter into this matter—either with 
reference to getting men to teach 
or employees to attend. It is 
better that the pressure should 
come from within than from above. 
Moreover, if properly organized, 
this training comes to be looked 
upon as vital and necessary for 
progress and as a part of the 
natural order of things. 

In institutions where much has 
been accomplished in a training 
way the president of the employees’ 
club, with the sanction of the 
members, has appointed an edu- 
cational committee whose mem- 
bers, working with one or two 
officers appointed by the president 
of the bank, have full charge of the 
educational and training program. 
Some man in the bank, and occa- 
sionally an outsider, who seems best 
qualified for the job, is appointed 
to spend all or a part of his time in 
organizing and directing, with the 
aid and advice of the committee, 
the training and educational activ- 
ities. It is this employee-com- 
mittee, then, that asks the officers 
and department heads to serve as 
instructors, and such requests are 
rarely refused. 


What once seemed strange and 
unusual has now in some institu- 
tions come to be taken as a matter 
of course. So visible are the good 
results of this well organized train- 
ing that the directing of this work 
and the instruction itself is re- 
garded as an everyday part of the 
bank's work and procedure. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
lead a class have found that the 
benefits have been retroactive. 
Such an experience cannot fail to 
improve both the ability and the 
capability of the young banker. 
It serves to clarify as well as to 
increase his knowledge of banking, 
it creates self-confidence and de- 
velops that ability which all suc- 
cessful bankers must possess— 
namely, the ability to talk freely 
and intelligently to customers, and 
address important gatherings on 
banking subjects. The latter is a 
thing which bank officials are 
called upon to do more and 
more frequently. 

When the training program is 
properly developed the task of 
training and instructing a group of 
employees forms an important part 
of the duties of every department 
head and officer. Psychologically 
this work is performed for the 
employees acting under instruc- 
tions from their own educational 
committee. Practically, it is a 
part of the day's work, though an 
enjoyable one as the officers them- 
selves will testify. 

One of the ““bugaboos” of every 
department head is 
breaking in new employ- 
ees. Such efforts are 
largely a waste of time. 
By spending a short 
while twice a week in- 
structing a group of 
employees, who will 
enter the department 
later on, in the routine 
and theory of the work, 
he will seldom be con- 
fronted with the be- 
wildering task of trying 
to run his department 
and break in new men at 
the same time. As one 
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bank states it, the benefits of the 
training system are: 

(a) Numerous mistakes on the 
part of newcomers are eliminated. 

(b) The men enter upon the 
work with confidence and enthu- 
siasm, in contrast to the feeling of 
discouragement and the fear of 
making mistakes that often char- 
acterizes néw workers. 

(c) It is no longer necessary for 
the department head to spend a 
great part of his time, which can 
better be used for more important 
work, breaking in new men. 

(d) No men unfitted for the 
work are brought into the depart- 
ment, as such unfitness will be 
revealed either during the training 
course or as a result of the tests 
given. 

The old admonition: “Have a 
definite aim in life, work toward a 
goal,’ suggests a principle which 
should govern every bank's rela- 
tions toward its employees. The 
young man or boy employed as a 
page, office boy or messenger, 
should know by the time he has 
mastered his office boy or mes- 
senger duties what work he will 
take up, and he should forthwith 
begin to receive instruction in the 
work ahead. 

The “primary” training class is 
the Page class. In some large 
institutions it has been found 
necessary to instruct the new page 
boys in many important things 
which, if left to chance, may not be 
learned for some weeks or months. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Where the Store Clerk Comes In 


HERE'S apretty 





generally held 
theory that most 
wage earners receive 
for their labors just 
about what they are 
worth to the em- 
ployer—barring the 
rare exceptional case. 
Among the many 
who hold that 
theory is T. T. 
Reese, presi- 
dent of the 
Farmers Bank 

















withcharity board- 
ing houses for the 
small wage earners 
if these same wage 
earners will not 
take advantage of 
opportunities to in- 
crease their earning 
power — especially 
when offered free. 

“The tendency 
today, in my opin- 
ion, is a disposition 
among young peo- 
ple to take life too 








& Trust Com- 
pany, of West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
But along came a 
movement in his 
town, together with 
the inevitable subscription list, to 
establish a boarding and lodging 
house for working girls who, its 
proponents claimed, were not 
receiving a sufficient wage to sup- 
port themselves properly. 

It (the movement) set Mr. Reese 
to thinking and his thoughts were 
to the effect that there must be 
something wrong somewhere—and 
in West Palm Beach in particular. 
So he put in motion a practical 
investigation of his own, which 
disclosed that boys and girls and 
young men in his little city with a 
white population of barely 5,000 
were getting $40to $100 per month. 
Those drawing the larger salaries 
were perfectly capable of earning 
them but there was considerable 
room for doubt as to the earning 
capacity of the others who were 
clerking in stores or filling minor 
positions as cashiers in small 
establishments. 

He concluded that what they 
needed was not charity but an 
opportunity to learn and increase 
their earning power. He is pro- 
viding that opportunity free—of 
nights, in the lobby of his own 
bank, and he is his own school- 
master after hours. Mr. Reese tells 


“What they needed was not charity, but an opportunity to learn” 


A Florida Bank That Conducts a Free 
Night School for Small Wage Earners 


it as follows in his own words: 

‘My idea of relieving the situ- 
ation without asking for donations 
from business men was to make 
these boys and girls worth more by 
giving themcoursesin stenography, 
typewriting, telegraphy and book- 
keeping—to do the job in a real 
practical and business-like manner, 
with little talks on the various 
phases of business and office work, 
proper construction of letters, the 
employer's viewpoint, etc. 

“Having served some years as a 
telegrapher and stenographer, | 
took that end of the work and a 
practical bookkeeper volunteered to 
take charge of the bookkeeping 
class. 

“The classes started off with 
seventy-two pupils, ran up to 
eighty, and when we began to get 
down to business and hard work, 
a shrinkage set in until we landed 
attwenty. This is better than the 
average of all walks of business 
life and I felt satisfied, but it rein- 
forced my belief that people get 
what they are equipped toearn. | 
tell them they must earn more than 
their employer pays them else he 
cannot afford to keep them. It is 
bad practice to burden business 
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lightly—to spend 
too much time at 
the movies, in joy 
riding and in hav- 
ing a good time. 

“T promised to 
increase the earning ability of these 
boys and girls from 50 to 100 per 
cent in six months if they would 
apply themselves. 

“With the twenty still sticking, 
it is a pleasure to be on hand 
promptly each evening in the lobby 
of the banking house and get down 
to brass tacks. The one thing | 
stick for is promptness. When 
the boy or girl lags and comes in 
late, a mild reprimand is adminis- 
tered if the excuse is not a good 
one, and the second offense means 
‘beat it.” I tell them that is the plan 
upon which the successful business 
is conducted today and there is no 
place for the laggard on the 
pay roll. 

“T have taught individual boys 
and girls at various times and it is 
gratifying to see them successfully 
earning a good living and enjoying 
the pleasures that the successful 
person is entitled to. 

“I have tackled at times what 
some predicted were hopeless sub- 
jects. Many times these have 
been the ones who responded most 
quickly to proper handling. I have 
turned out some from these classes 
towhom I could point with a 
good deal of pride.” 
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How One Bank Has Solved the Minimum 
Balance Problem With Dependable Data 


WISE old Arab has credit for 

saying ‘the camel that bears 
the burden is entitled to eat the fod- 
der,” and we are generally agreed 
that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.’ Yet the banker provides a 
safe and convenient depository for 
a customer's so-called cash items, 
including some real money, allow- 
ing him to check against same 
immediately in most instances, 
and often pays well for granting 
the privilege. 

It is difficult to say just why so 
little attention is given to the mat- 
ter of losses in maintaining these 
small checking accounts. Prob- 
ably “competition” and a lack of 
specific information are the con- 
trolling reasons. There was a time 
when Des Moines bankers had to 
offer excuses for not correcting this 
evil, but that time is happily past. 

The bank with which the writer 
is associated, knowing that it was 
losing money on its small accounts, 
decided about two years ago to 
compile actual analysis data on the 
subject, and it fell to the writer to 
do some research work in that 
connection. 

We had been keeping a set of 
average deposit balance cards on 
our individual accounts. In ad- 
dition to showing the monthly 
average balances over a period of 
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Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 


years, these cards also showed the 
number of checks drawn each 
month by each customer. 

We found that out of 4,200check- 
ing accounts we had about 700 
with an average balance between 
$50.00 and $100.00 Nearly 1,400 
had an average balance of less than 
$50.00. There was an average of 
103 checks per year drawn against 
each of the 700 accounts that 
averaged between $50.00 and 
$100.00, and an average of 68 
checks per year drawn against each 
of the 1,400 accounts that averaged 
less than $50.00. 

Asa starting point in our analy- 
sis we selected as our yard stick, 
or measure of comparison, the time 
required to list a check on an add- 
ing machine. We called this our 
unit of time, and graded every 
transaction in connection with 
handling a checking account with 
this measure. On this basis we 
worked out the total units of time 
required to follow every debit and 
credit to an individual account in 
its entire course through the bank. 
We then totaled the entire units of 
time used in all transactions involv- 
ing checking accounts in a day's 
work. In fact, we did this for 
several days to arrive at an average 
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day's transactions. This gave us 
over 127,000 units of time in one 
day's work in handling our check- 
ing accounts. We then assembled 
all costs properly chargeable to 
this department of our bank, in- 
cluding salaries, materials, etc., 
for an average day's work. Divid- 
ing the total expense thus obtained 
by the total units of time in han- 
dling a day's business, gave us the 
unit of time cost. Having pre- 
viously ascertained the units of 
time required to handle each 
separate transaction it was an easy 
matter to compute its cost. We 
carefully proved our figures in the 
bookkeeping and other depart- 
ments and found it worked out 
within a few cents of the exact cost 
of operating the department in 
question for one day. 

This work was done in 1916 when 
material and salaries were much 
cheaper than they are today. On 
this basis we found that a check 
drawn by a customer and received 
through the clearings or the mail 
cost slightly less than though it 
were cashed over the counter or 
deposited. In words of our analysis 
the former items required less units 
of time in handling than the latter. 

An analysis of our accounts (in 
1916) with average balances of less 
than $100.00 showed the following: 
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Clerical cost of handling an 


account per year $ 3.46 
Cost of pass books, check 

books, ledgers, etc. 45 
14 of overhead expense dis- 

tributed, per account 3.50 

Total cost per year, each 

account $ 7.59 
Approximately 14 increased 

cost today 2.50 

Approximate cost per year 

per account $10.09 


On this basis the cost of the 
different divisions of checking ac- 
counts would be approximately : 

Accounts with average balance 
of $50.00 to $100.00, $8.24 per year. 

Accounts with average balance 
below $50.00, $5.40 per year. 

Let us say that accounts between 
$50.00 and $100.00 will have an 
average balance of $80.00. Deduct- 
ing 20 per cent cash means leaves 
$64.00 available balance to loan at 
say 6 per cent, or an income of $3.84 
against a cost of $8.24 in handling 
the account, a loss of $4.40. 

Let us say that accounts below 
$50.00 will have an average balance 
of $35.00. Deducting 20 per cent 
cash means leaves $28.00 available 
balance to loan at say 6 per cent, 
or an income of $1.68 against a cost 
of $5.40 in handling the account, 
a loss of $3.72. 

One step further 
700 accounts 
with balances 
between $50.00 
and $100.00that 
show an average 
loss of $4.40, 
that means an 
annual loss of 
$3,080.00. And 
let us say that 
we have 1,400 
accounts with 
balances of 
$50.00 or less 
that show an 
average loss of $3.72, that means 
an annual loss of $5,208.00 on 
those accounts, or a total loss on 
the 2,100 accounts of $8,288.00 in 
one year on a basis of present 
costs. Rather a large leak. 

Unless a banker has carefully 
investigated the matter he will 
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doubtless say that his bank has no 
such percentage of small checking 
accounts, but we know of several 
bankers who had the same impres- 
sion concerning their business, yet 
a careful investigation proved that 
they had even a greater number. 
So we recommend 





And what of the poor accounts 
already on the books? 

We discussed the matter with 
some of our fellow bankers, but the 
majority had given the subject no 
special attention and with but one 
exception were not ready to take 

any action. Soin 





that the exact 
facts be ascer- 
tained. Even a 
though a smaller HY 
percentage of 
such accounts be 

















found, still the rf 


possible saving 
would undoubt- 
edly be an im- 
portant item. 

We do not wish 
to leave the im- 
pression that all 
accounts with balances over 
$100.00 are profitable. That 
depends largely on the number 
of checks drawn and depos- 
ited and the transit on the 
latter. Roughly it costs about 
two cents to handle each check 
drawn against an account and 
about 1% cents for each check 
deposited. If there is any ques- 
tion about an account it should be 
subjected to a special analysis. 

After assembling this analysis 
data the officers 
and directors of 
our bank decided 
that the situation 
was worthy of 
prompt action. 
The first step 
agreed upon was 
that there would 
be still greater care 
used in opening 
new accounts and 
intelligent effort 
made to ascertain 
their desirability 
as checking accounts. Some 
good was accomplished in that 
direction during the following 
weeks, but it didn’t reach the 
root of the trouble. People may 
promise to keep a good account 
but if there is no penalty they 
will usually do as they please. 
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T December 10917 
: our bank decided 
to require all new 
checking accounts 
to maintain an 
average daily 
balance of $100.00 
or in lieu thereof 
to make a service 
charge of 75 
cents per month. 
This requirement 
was put into ef- 
fect the first of 
January last year and each new 
customer signed a card that 
had the following printed in 
plain red ink at the top: “It is 
agreed that a minimum average 
balance of $100.00 will be main- 
tained and the bank is authorized 
to charge this account with a ser- 
vice fee of 75 cents for each calen- 
dar month during which the 
average balance is less than 
$100.00. 

Our officers opened all new ac- 
counts and we always called the 
prospective customer's attention 
to the new requirement. Ofcourse, 
many objected; others asked if 
all Des Moines banks followed this 
plan, and we frankly told them 
they did not. We also explained 
our reasons for the service charge 
in as much detail as was necessary. 
Some opened their accounts with 
us and others did not. We had 
the satisfaction of feeling that 
what accounts we were opening 
were probably worth while. Of 
course, a few of the small accounts 
may eventually be worth while, 
but whether they would also pay 
for the losses in the meantime with- 
out the service charge is open to 
question. 

We were surprised at the small 
number of people that we were 
unable to convince of the fairness 
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Information, Apparently Trivial, Often 


Determines Success in Foreign 


UT what under the sun have the 
physical and natural features 
of a country to do with the sale of 
my shoes in that country,’ a vexed 
and_ perplexed business man 
recently exclaimed. “I’m not go- 
ing down there to represent a land 
concern or build a railroad. I 
want to know about the market for 
shoes; I want to know all about it, 
but that’s as far as I can see any 
need of going.” 

To most of us the shoe man’s 
statement seems perfectly reason- 
able; but the truth is it is much 
more usual than reasonable. At 
first pause it does seem unneces- 
sary that a concern entering a for- 
eign field should learn the “‘lay of 
the land”’ and become acquainted 
with its natural wealth unless it is 
selling something directly con- 
nected with agriculture, mining, 
railroading or some kindred 


By AMOS STOTE 





Epitor’'s NotE—This is the second of a 
series of articles on the important position 
the American bank is destined to occupy in 


foreign commerce. 





activity. Yet all this information is 
necessary to truly economic export. 

As briefly as possible I will ex- 
plain why. Suppose we take the 
specific case of the shoe manufac- 
turer as an example. We can all 
see where rainfall, changes in 
temperature, and peculiarities of 
the soil which might influence the 
life of shoe leather, are important 
to this manufacturer. We can 
also see where its plant and animal 
life would have little or no intimate 
bearing on the sale of shoes. On 
the other hand, a country rich in 
mines, farm lands, forests and 
navigable streams would indicate 
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an actually or a potentially wealthy 
people, consequently suggesting a 
good market for good shoes. 

No country, however, is rich in 
all these resources in the same 
place or in all places. The richest 
country will have poor sections; 
the farming districts may be many 
miles from the mines; the vast 
forests may be near neither; and, 
obviously, each such division pre- 
sents its special shoe problem. 
The patent leather shoe of the city 
will not be the big seller with the 
heavy footed farmer, nor will it 
take the place of the forester’s boot 
or the hob-nailed footgear of the 
miner. In other words the charac- 
ter and wealth of each section of a 
country offers one important item of 
information as to its buying power, 
as well as giving an idea of the kind of 
shoes required by the people so far 
as their work could present it. 





/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 








Although it is very true that 
some wares would require less of 
this information than do shoes, 
it is just as true that others need 
much more detailed statistics. 
Consider the concern which is 
manufacturing some article of spe- 
cial value to farmers, mines or 
miners, or lumber jacks. 

To meet the needs of the many 
the bank that would render the 
most practical service, which 


practically every ware sold in the 
city. His clothing may be of a 
little different character, but still 
it is clothing. Though he may not 
be in a position to use a stationary 
bathtub or an electric fan, he none 
the less lives in a house, sits in a 
chair and needs tables and rugs; 
also his wife uses some sort of 
kitchen utensils. Ofall these things 
we know so much concerning the 





is also the most economical, Si, 
must be able to tell its man- | 
ufacturing customers all 
about the physical and 
natural features of any 
country on which the bank 
pretends to render help. To 
summarize, the requisite 
information might be classi- 








ical character of each section 
of the country; character of 
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have information as to whether 
irrigation is used and whether this 
has any peculiar influence over the 
number of kinds of crops. As to 
live stock, there are the questions 
of its quantity, the care and feed- 
ing of it, and any unusual charac- 
teristics. In Cuba, for example, 
although it is easy enough to raise 
pigs, and the fresh pork is an 
excellent food, the climate and the 
feed is such that the Cuban pig 
does not produce a lard that will 
harden or a ham or bacon that will 
properly cure. Consequently Cuba 
is an excellent market for all three 
of these commodities. 

The domestic market consump- 
tion of agricultural and live stock 
products is also a leading item; as 
is the tendency of the country to 
export or import these products. 
And it is well to emphasize the 
fact that although all 








the soil; lakes and rivers; 
plant and animal life; chief 
natural resources such as 
mineral wealth, forests; data 
on all climatic variations, 
rainfall and all seasonal 
influences. 

The man who would mer- 
chandise abroad on an 
economic basis must go even 
farther into the conditions 
influenced by nature, but 
now it is a question of 
nature and man in combin- 
ation. Under the general iL 
heading of agriculture and 
live stock, export trade will 
find a wealth of information 
important to its progress. 
Again it is easy to select 
those industries which most 
directly relate to rural activities. 
The farm implement maker, the 
producer of live stock, feed and 
remedies and all kindred manu- 
facturers have a most apparent 
interest in such information. 

Although the farmer of another 
country may not have the culti- 
vated demands common to our own 
agriculturist, he is probably open 
to conviction on almost as broad a 
scale; and we know that here, at 
home, the farmer is a buyer of 








_———— 





of our exporters do 
not require such com- 
plete information, it is 
just as true that one 
can scarcely know too 
| much of any country 
| in which he would sell 
| his goods. 

When it comes to 
considering the popu- 
lation of a country, 
we are touching the 
very heart of com- 
merce. No matter 
what the actual or 
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All the world will need structural steel, building material and machinery. 
Some of the bridgesin South America, for example, are marvels of construction 
The one shown above is part of the Central Railway, Peru. Below—an 
illustration of German systematic destruction of coal mines in northern France 


domestic market; and so little 
concerning the over-seas markets. 

The bank that would render the 
fullest service to its clients should 
be able to provide reliable facts 
concerning the kinds of crops most 
common to a country, and to tell 
of the methods of planting and 
harvesting, and the extent of land 
under cultivation, by provinces or 
districts. It should be able to tell 
whether the farm and grazing lands 
are laid in flat or rolling, valley or 
mountainous sections. It should 
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—= potential wealth of a 
country may be, the 
sale of most wares has 
to be calculated from 
the standpoint of the 
quantity rather than the quality of 
population. 

So the bank should have foreign 
population distribution, first by 
provinces, cities and towns. It 
should have the number and names 
of cities of 10,000 and over and the 
actual population of each. It 
should have the number of towns 
from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants; from 
1000 to 2,500; from 2,500 to 5,000 
and from 5,000 to 10,000. 

After the population comes the 
need to know the chief commercial 
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activities of the country. For the 
cities such information should be 
available, individually, while the 
leading industries of the towns may 
be had in groups or according to 
sectional divisions. 

War has taught all of us the 
important relation government 
holds to commerce, finance and 
industry. No matter what we 
have to sell, no matter on what 
kind of goods the banker is going 
to assist in the payment end of the 
transaction, the kind, character 
and stability of the government 
of a foreign country are items to be 
given careful attention. There 
nave been too many sad tales of 
official interference with the sale 
of our wares abroad for any of us 
to belittle an understanding of 
the nature of executive control 
in lands where we would trade. 
Aneven more far- 


details of tariffs, taxes imposed on 
the sale of goods by traveling men, 
taxes on wares handled by a resi- 
dent representative, and, in short, 
all levies which may be made on 
trade. It should also cover in 
clear statement what protection 
is offered patents and trade-marks 
and how these may be given the 
utmost security. 

Patents and trade-marks, by 


our wares at the mercy of foreign 
pirates, and without giving the 
losers any possible recourse or 
opportunity for future establish- 
ment of products which are so 
rigorously protected here at home. 
When we come to the monetary 
systems and banking methods of 
foreign countries we are discussing 
that branch of export service in 
which the American banker should 
especially shine. The maze 
























of questions connected with 
these subjects are yet none 
the less impressive, either 
as to their complexity or 
importance. The old days 
of barter have passed and 
international exchange has 
brought all the commercial 
world a new and economic 
basis for foreign trade. 
There are the common 





questions of coinage and 











reaching influence to 
be appraised is that of 
the control of the 
people by the govern- 
ment; whether it is 
helping or hindering 
the people toward in- 
dependence; whether 
it is levying ruinous 
graft and taxes on 
commerce or whether 
business is encouraged. 

As to the attitude of 
any foreign govern- 
ment toward the 
importation of the 











currency, their fixity of 
valuation, and what that 
valuation means when in- 
terpreted in terms of our 
money. Then there is the 
consideration of the pur- 
chasing power of native 
money in its own country. 
From this information the 
important question of the 
cost of living may be rather 
definitely determined, 





living must also be con- 
sidered in this connection. 








goods of another 
country and also the 
government s service 
to foreign commerce— 
these are matters of 
concern to everyone who would 
attempt to trade under other flags. 

Related to government control 
of commerce and yet in a sense 
distinct from it because laws may 
remain when executives change, 
are the commercial statutes of a 
country. In this connection the 
bank should have the plain facts 
on any rulings designed to facili- 
tate or appearing to hamper either 
domestic or foreign business. 

This data should include the 
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The problem of transportation is one of the things the exporter must study. 
Many ancient bridges, suspended by chains forged by the local smithy, sur- 
vive the modern railroad in South America. 
industries in war-scarred Europe means the reconstruction of rail systems first, 
in many instances. 


the way, are matters not to be 
lightly considered. The last few 
years have changed the situation 
in this connection, and, in many 
countries, vastly to our liking. 
But this gives us no reason for 
carelessness and there are yet 
kinks in many laws which need to 
be known and guarded against. 
The loss of some of our most 
treasured patents and the invali- 
dating of many of our best known 
trade-marks, have put numbers of 
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To reach and replace ruined 


The punctured copper 
‘cash,’ as the small coin of 
the Chinaman is popularly 
known, seems inconsiderable 
to us, yet necessities in his 
country are so cheap he lives 
well on a fraction of the wage that 
with us borders the poverty line. 
On the other hand a prominent 
New York banker, with whom I 
recently spoke concerning the cost 
of living in Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
remarked: “The cost of living 
down there! The best way to 
estimate that is to double the rates 
of the most expensive hotel in New 
York. You will then have-an idea 
as to the cost of living in Buenos 
Aires. And this is not merely 


though native standards of 
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imposing on the foreigner. The 
native who would live as well must 
pay as much.” 

In addition to being able to give 
such facts as tocomparative values, 
the foreign service of a bank should 
have available all the data relative 
to current banking operations. 
This is necessary if the banker 
would visualize for the manufac- 
turer the business side of the for- 
eign financial house. There should 
be definite information as to how 
the native merchant establishes 
his credit and what relation the 
bank has to this matter; what 
type of bank is most common to 
the country under discussion; 
whether or not they approximate 
our national banks; details of the 
service they offer both foreign and 
domestic commerce; and, most 
important, the laws of the country 
concerning banks and _ banking 
operations. 

In the latter connection the posi- 
tion of the foreign banking house 
should be understood. As is well 
known, it has been the custom of 
some of the great trading countries 
to establish branch banks in the 
commercial capitals of other 
countries where manufacturers are 
doing extensive business. Not in- 
frequently these banks are the ones 
best versed in international com- 
merce and are able 





business changes with almost every 
country. Nowhere, for example, is 
the check in such general use as 
here in the States. I remember 
going with the Paris representative 
of an American house to one of the 
great French banks to collect for 
the sale of some office equipment. 
This institution had purchased 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
this equipment for its own use. On 
the regular day of payment the 
American had to go in person and 
collect the cash. This seems strange, 
especially when we think of the 
transaction being with a_ bank. 
Yet that is by no means the strang- 
est part of the affair; for the Ameri- 
can company carried its account 
in a branch of this same bank. 
The great French house would not 
make the transfer from its own 
main offices to one of its own 
branches in the same city; but the 
American had to collect the cash 
and be personally responsible for 
the safety of the transfer. 

The check is in more common use 
in England, and yet it is almost a 
Stranger as compared with its 
intimate relation to both our busi- 
ness and private life. These limi- 
tations on the use of the check 
abroad will hardly have any nota- 
ble effect on the operations of the 
American manufacturer who does 


business through a native agent, 
but when it comes to the establish- 
ment of foreign branches it is a 
question deserving careful atten- 
tion. 

An important phase of the for- 
eign service the inland banks of our 
country can render their manu- 
facturing clients will be active 
participation in the carrying on of 
the export operations; first the 
information, then the operation. 
As the inland bank must depend 
upon our great seaboard financial 
institutions for help in this direc- 
tion it is vital that a complete 
understanding be had of just what 
the seaboard banks have to offer. 

It is hardly exaggeration to say 
that such co-operative help is grow- 
ing day by day. A number of our 
largest financial concerns have not 
only established branches in va- 
rious countries but they have 
active correspondents in numbers 
of cities and towns scattered 
throughout these countries. More- 
over these foreign branches and 
departments are developing into 
real trade stimulators. They are 
taking a number of points from the 
older European banking houses 
and are attaching to their forces 
men who are experienced in com- 
mercial rather than financial oper- 
ations. And the purpose of these 
men is to serve ex- 








and willing to offer 
extended service. 
Better still is the 
position now being 
secured by American 
banks, through 
branches and agen- 
cies, in foreign 
markets. 

So it is essential 
that a well rounded 
knowledge of the 
banking operations 
of a country be had 
before any elaborate 
service to American 
manufacturers is 


established. 
The nature of the 











|| port operations in 
practically any way 
our manufacturers 
may request. This 
work in all its details 
should be known to 
every one of our 
banks that makes 
any pretense at help- 
ing its manufactur- 
ing clients market 
their wares abroad. 
Here is golden op- 
portunity for our 
financial houses; op- 
portunity to help 
their country, their 
clients and them- 











influence of the na- 











tive bank on native 
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The interior of a modern drug store in Chile 
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selves. Export is 
—__ our industrial safety 
valve. 
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By J. E. SANFORD 


Author of ““His One Tune and a Few Others” 


I HICKS was sorting Bingville’s mail, 
When in dashed young Ab Perkins, pale 
And chewing on his corncob pipe 
In manner for an outburst ripe. 
Hi glanced up from a postal card 
Whose message read a trifle hard— 
“I'm glad it’s summer, Ab; that phiz 
Would look most mighty awful friz. 


Blight struck your oats? Your colt showed pranks?” 


Ab paused, then blurted: “Darn them banks! 
They play with common folks like blocks.” 
Hi shoved the postcard in its box— 
“What now? The Smithville State, perhaps, 
Has let your six months’ int’rest lapse, 
Or won't renew that harvest paper 
And closed you out, or some such caper.” 
Ab gave his pipe a vicious bite, 
Cooled down a trifle—*‘No, not quite; 
But can't a fellow turn ‘round twice 
Without their chipping in advice? 
And when you get a cinch, by jing, 
They block your wheels and steal the thing!” 
“The milk of kindness turned to curds,” 
Mused Hicks; ‘You might explain them words.”’ 
‘| had a chance to make a pile 
And marry Millie Sweet in style— 
Nice, pleasant chap, ‘twas, put me wise— 
A cactus rubber enterprise. 
The war's made Para product skurse; 
The stock's ‘most gone, and gettin’ worse; 


The only hope is in the use 
Of rubber from the cactus juice. 
He knew a big concern—the stock 
Was all subscribed except one block— 
Nine, ten, twelve hundred dollars, was it? 
Just ‘bout the size of my deposit— 
And when that little block was sold, 
There warn't no more for Morgan's gold. 
The mill they planned would be a hummer— 
They'd have it runnin’ by next summer, 
With all the up-to-date equipment— 
Big dividends from the first shipment. 
He'd sold his yacht himself to buy in— 
Would take this last, but no use tryin — 
He couldn't raise no more, you see, 
And so he passed the tip to me. 
I shoved my bankbook in my pocket 
And streaked for Smithville like a rocket, 
Made out a slip for ‘leven hundred— 
Would some one grab that stock? I wondered. 
I handed it to that cashier— 
He looked at me a little queer, 
Then asked some questions—first | knew, 
He'd got the whole deal, through and through. 
Remarks he made then would have pained yer 
‘Bout trustin’ too much to a stranger, 
And while I nearly had conniption, 
He asked me for the man’s description 
And winked to a wise gink who'd heard— 
This fellow left without a word. 
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And then the cashier told me straight 
“T would be a month at any rate 
‘Fore they could cash that honest check. 
They've gone and stole my chance, by heck, 
For in the dust as I came back 
[ saw a brand-new auto track. 
I didn’t get so much as thanks 
For all my millions—darn them banks!” 
Hi reached a patron's Daily Journal 
And muttered, “Well, now, by the ‘ternal— 
This front page picture—is it his'n?” 
“Slick Jones, 
‘Con Artist,’ 
Out of Prison” 
Was what Ab read— "The very fellow! 
He nearly got my whole pile—hello! 
Here he comes now; by jinks, he’s linked to 
The very man the cashier winked to!” 








The ‘phone rang—"‘Perkins?”’ Yes, right here— 
Ab, it’s the Smithville State cashier.” 
“That cash—do you still want it, Perkins?” 
“Well, hardly, since I’ve seen the workin’s 
Of your machine for folks’ protection, 
I rather think you're my selection— 
What's that, Hi? Just a minute, mister— 
Well, yes, I think you might assist—er— 
A little matrimonial flyer— 
| reckon that I'd like to buy—er— 
A forty-acre farm—a good one— 
If | could get a mortgage—could one 
Ah, a half the purchase price, say, borrow? 
Hooray! I'll be right down tomorrow 
And get the papers drawed up—thanks; 
I've rather changed my mind on banks.” 


The Man of Power 





““T°O be weak in your ee 

power of decision,” 
said Orison Swett Marden, 
“is to be shorn of most 
of your strength. One of 
the most dangerous habits 
in which a man can in- 
dulge is that of weighing, 
balancing, reconsidering, and making 
up his mind, and: yet again recon- 
sidering, balancing and weighing all 
the arguments for and against, until 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


Vice-president The Chemical National 
Bank of New York 








© The man to succeed 

| is he who secures the 
right place and who stays 
there; the right position 
for any man to fill is the 
one in which he is able to 
make good. 

“A man,” said Oliver 
Cromwell, ‘“‘never rises so high as when 
he knows not whither he is going.” 
We are on the threshold of a new 














the brain becomes confused and in- 
capable of clear judgment. Such a 
habit is one of the greatest dissipations 


This is the second of a series of 
inspirational messages addressed by 


Mr. Clausen totheA.1.B.—The Editor. 


age, and our young men who are 
now fitting themselves for active 
business life, through educational 
courses of the chapters of the 





of mental power, and the man who 

allows himself to become its victim is foredoomed to 
failure. A man who starts out to succeed must resolve 
firmly that he will not become a prey to indecision.’ 

To enlarge on one’s own views and still remain 
within the bounds of discretion is the best method 
by which to win business success. The influences that 
turn a man’s entire career often are developed in ways 
beyond the understanding. Men receive their orders 
from within themselves. Our “success is based largely 
upon the degree of determination with which we 
tackle our daily problems.” 

What therefore is the key to every man’s success? 
To think—and to be a man of high and practical 
ideals. Choose the position you want—in the work 
you like—and then train for the future, which is still 
before you. The chance for promotion depends 
largely upon yourself. 


American Institute of Banking, are 
those who will prosper in this new era. 

It is your opportunity and privilege as a member 
of the Institute to make possible the realization of 
hopes and ambitions by following and devoting its 
services to practical use. 

Take thankfully and heartily all that your chapter 
can give to encourage, strengthen and improve the 
uses of broad accepted principles, which minister to the 
benefit of the individual in carrying out his part in life. 

Education, in the widest sense of the word, stands 
out as the key of industry without which the best 
meant efforts to reform will be of little avail. 

If you would succeed and rise to a high place in your 
vocation—if you would win power and influence, 
to do the big things of life— you must be efficient! 

Strive to be that type of man—the man of vision, 
energy and courage. 
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Featuring Today=The Movie Bank 


A Raleigh Financial Institution That 
Operates a Theater Under Its Own Roof 








HE City Bank is 8 nr nt 


one of the show 
places of Raleigh, 
N. C.—literally. 

The lobby of the 
bank is also the 
lobby of the Superba 
Theater, owned and 
operated by R. G. 
Allen, cashier, who 
is likewise owner of 
the building that 
houses the two in- 
stitutions. 

Patrons of the 
bank are potential 
patrons of the 
Superba motion pic- 
tures and vice versa. 
So the arrangement 
is ideal for the de- 
positor who may 
want his Bill Hart 
and his banking all 
under one roof. He 


the United States 
Weather Bureau for 








seventeen years, the 
last seven years of 
which he was _ in 
charge of the New 
York Station as 
section director. He 
entered the banking 
business in 1905 
when he established 
the First National 
Bank of Louisburg, 
N. C., later organ- 
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| It looks like 
| a theater out- 
side and like 
a bank inside 
and it’s only 
a step from 
one to the 
other. Buy- 
ing a ticket 
| at a window 

| edjoining the 
||| cashier's en- 
| titles the de- 
|} positor to 
entertain- 





GY ment with his 








merely steps from S= 
the teller's window 
to an adjoining window to buy his 
ticket and passes through thetheater 
entrance immediately to the left. 
The cut of the interior of the 
bank shows the entire working 
staff with the exception of Cashier 
Allen who was probably in his 
private office at the time the photo- 
graph was taken, his office—in the 
basement—also containing the 
bank’s vault and serving as the 
directors room. Miss Mamie C. 
Hicks, the assistant cashier, is 
seen receiving a deposit out front. 
She was formerly cashier of the 
theater. The young lady on the 
mezzanine floor is the present 
cashier of the Superba. When not 
occupied selling tickets at the 
window below, she keeps the bank's 
books on the mezzanine. Being a 
rapid operator, the posting of the 
bank's accounts requires very little 


———— ae banking 


of her time. As the theater is not 
open in the morning, she has ample 
time to assist with the bank's books 
at rush hours of the day. 

The space occupied by the bank 
is only twelve feet wide and fifteen 
feet deep. When the theater was 
first planned and built an open 
lobby was left in the center of the 
building for theater advertising 
space. Later Mr. Allen conceived 
the plan for utilizing this space for 
a bank, building it up with plate 
glass and tile, with a mezzanine 
floor of sufficient area for the book- 
keepers and a basement room for 
the vault and a small directors’ 
room to be used during regular 
business hours as a private office. 

The bank was opened January 2, 
1918. Total assets had exceeded 
$100,000 by September 1. 

Mr. Allen was connected with 
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—eEE izing the Farmer 
~ National Bank of 
that city. 

The president of the City Bank 
is John T. West, local manager of 
the Consolidated Railway Ticket 
Offices, and the vice-presidents are 
Prof. W. A. Withers, vice-president 
of A. WE. College, of Raleigh; John 
T. Allen and V. C. Moore, manager 
of the Raleign News and Observer. 
These men constitute the direc- 
torate. 

An electric mechanical sign of 
1,700 lights advertises the theater 
which extends through the entire 
block. Being open from one street 
to another, the house affords excel- 
lent ventilation and the theater has 
come to be regarded as one of Ra- 
leigh’s coolest places of entertain- 
ment during the summer months. 

Visiting bankers and government 
officials from all sections of the 
country take a great deal of interest 
in inspecting this ‘2 x 4, or rather 
12 x 15, financial institution. 
Interest, of course, centers in the 
novelty of the bank-theater com- 
bination. 

The bank has been specializing 
in Thrift Stamps and is credited 
with large sales. “Through the 
bank window, I would rather sell a 
Thrift Stamp than a ticket to the 
theater any day,” says Mr. Allen. 
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Human Interest in Bank Publicity 


One Trust Company That Has Learned 
to Use It; Other Advertising Suggestions 


HE group of illustrated ad- 

vertisements of the Detroit 
Trust Company, reproduced here- 
with (Fig. 1), are unusually interest- 
ing for several reasons. They are well 
set and illustrated, but the principal 
reason for admitting them to this 
Hall of Fame is that they are full 
of human interest. An advertise- 
ment like one of these, on a con- 
servative estimate, is read by 
twice as many persons as the usual 
all-type advertisement and by ten 
times as many as read a bank 
“card. Consequently, in such a 
case, the advertiser is getting at 
least double value from his ex- 
penditure for space and this ought 
to take care of the extra expense 
of getting up special illustrations 
for each advertisement. What dif- 
ference does additional cost make 
if the advertising is more resultful? 

By way of contrast, | am showing 
the old-fashioned ad. of the Bank of 
Yazoo City, Miss. (Fig. 2), though 
the comparison is not strictly a 
fair one as you can't expect a bank 
of $300,000 capital and surplus to 
spend as much in advertising as a 








By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 


trust company with capital and 
surplus of $2,000,000. But the 
smaller institution could improve 
its advertisement without any 
additional expenditure, merely by 
a re-arrangement of the copy, 
getting 





H. M. LOVE, President H. WISE, Ist, V.-Pres. 
OWEN BROWN, V.-Pres. P. C. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


Bank of Yazoo City 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
YAZOO CITY, MISSISSIPPI 


away from 
the “bank 
card” pat- 


Trmnaacts a General Banking Business. Accounts Solidted tern. 

CAPITAL STOCK $250 000 

SURPLUS $50,000 

ne <= $300,000 O M E 
D A. Swayee 4. 1. Havercamp F. D. Hollowell 
I S. Reed H. Wise Owen Brown d 
W. T. Priestley T. M. Craig H. M. Love gS oO 


A P. Gardner 











SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT a rgu ments 

Deposits Received from One Dollar i pA 
Interest on Savings Deposits 3 per cent r 
ALL DEPOSITS ARE GUARANTEED BY THE GUAR- oO n W h y 

ANTY FUND OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI ¥, 
ou Should 
Fig. 2. Conservative 

Have an 


Account in this Bank,” are given 
by the Bank of Glendale (Calif.) 
in this newspaper advertisement: 
That you may have money to 
—attain your ambitions 
—go into business for yourself 
—change employment if you wish 
train yourself for the kind of 
work you like 














both of his parents have died. 
Although he has been absent long 
enough to be declared legally dead, his 
brothers and sisters still believe he is alive 
At their request, therefore, we are still 
holding his share of thei father’s estate 
in trust for him, and will turn it over to 
tum whenever he reappears. 
are trustee of many funds which, like thie 
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wide cupenence and bas established @ aatine- 
wade reputation for |e soued aad eficest 
trate of such (rusts 


Write us about any trust you contemplate 














How A Father Provided 


For A Visionary Son 


succesful Detr 
totally eff 


—buy, build or furnish a home 

—take advantage of bargains for 
cash 

—increase your education 

—travel and get more pleasure 
out of life 

—obtain social advancement 

—make profitable investments 

—gain prestige and influence. 


HIS timely suggestion is made 

to Liberty Bond owners by the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank of 
Milwaukee: 

“Every Liberty Bond Owner 

Should adopt our plan for begin- 
ning a Savings Account. 

IT’S VERY SIMPLE 

You leave your bond with us 
in our Fire and Burglar Proof 
Vault. We collect the interest and 
place it to your credit. 

Your bond will be safe, and 
you will soon have a snug sum in 
your Savings Book. 

There are no expenses of any 


kind. DO IT NOW.” 


EFERRING to the large 
group of reproduced adver- 
tisements (Fig. 3), I have these 
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Vermont. He came 
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4 vol ~ them with unfailing 
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Making Certain the College 


Education of His Grandson 


fsons, hut thes grandfather has 
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DetrorrTRust (0 pene Krag, ese DETROIT TRUST COMPANY wy tae ae DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
DETROTT. MICHICAN - “ DETROIT MICHIGAN Were us for further details DETROIT. Mic ices 
v fe ee ee. 
DETROIT TRUST COMPANY Demncer Pause Geenure 
peacvieT ’ gi a OFTROIT MICHIGAN 
F:g. 1. Human interest trust advertising that made a hit in Detroit 
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animadversions r 4 % — 
to make: Safe ; Safe Bonils lies ilk iia _ i 
Bonds Yielding | Yielding #1% to 71% pte ae i i 
4¥ 2 % to 746 Zo 













the Port of Beston through the increase of thew . 
foreign trade. We will supply all necessary inter- i 
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28 eee mation regarding foreign markets, methods and 

tended to increase bonds, safe 
< in i credits, and do everything in our power to sid in 
as used ts bonds can sil be bought 0 yield rates ot Gn wien dds emia tas tend Soe 


well set up ad., elas ate naka 
by the Harris 
Trust & Savings 4; 
Bank, has a 
strong appeal; 
another good 
Chicago ad. is 
“The Woman 
Suddenly in Charge 


‘We have a comprehensive list of bonds 
Yelding from 4% to 4 orem which 

been subjected to our usual careful 
investigation. We shall be pleased to give 


The 
you this list if you are int hme 4 First National Bank 
of Boston 


Ask for list Noa49-C. 


ASE MW WANDW 


Capital and Surplus . $27,000,000 


DAC 
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BOND DEPARTMENT 


Bs Harris Trust & Savings Bank Farhan oe my 
2 HARRIS T TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO uddenly in 
of an Estate 


named executrix of the will because 
she is chief or sole beneficiary un- 
der it, is seldom well qualified to act. 
The duties are exacting. And after 
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OOS success is meas- 
os Ree 
1 | money we have. 

Ny Some time 
ago—when you 
first opened an 
account with us 
—we felt that 
one more had 
started upon the 
right road, and 
we were glad 
of it—Why? 
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the estate has been settled and the 
eS 
investment problems arise. 


of an Estate.” It 


She ought to have the pro- 


Because to a 
large extent, we 























is convincing and : ane cman mecca 
ae where he confiscated jewelry Vest for her, uke tharge o 
ought to do the | valued at $2000” Seopa 
- a and the keeping of ac 
Northern Trust — |) Sat bcgese tritscetecge secs coune TheNomen Tost 
} cash and valuable articles taken, but also many heirlooms service for as small a fee as 4} 
Company a lot of i and by »bjects of slight intrinsic value but priceless to the oor po ad HI Hh 
sood since and ave yours “nd our lami yom ane) THENORTHERNTRUST } 
D . Our vaults are open from nine o'c until five. 
| COMPANY } 
i Capital $2,000,000 Sarpias $2,000,000 
An unusual use . FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY , mancummneniee  <Senaes I 
of the Ben Day Charles and Lexington Streets 
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background idea is Fa sero UNIONS qonunsne i 
shown by the big +... } 


ad. of the Hibernian 














measure our 
success by that 
of our custom- 
ers. For a long 
while your ac- 
count has been 
dormant and we 
want to know if 
thisis due to any 
cause that we 














Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 








can remedy? 
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UNION BANK of CANADA 


Ses 


A clever use of timely 


Rranrhes irom Const tn Comat 




































We know, of 
course, all about 


ne MM é 

news in advertising made JAN. 10 Home Savings Bank ! the increased 
: 75 Tremont Serest . seth: . Sa tH : : 

a strong safe deposit . 2a Fig. . a 5 MME SSeS cost of living, 


advertisement for the 
Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore. witha pictureof the Port of Boston 
A rare combination of the old- or an appropriate shipping scene. 


fashioned “‘card’’ and the new HE banks in Utica, N. Y., 
style savings ad. has been effected are advertising quite exten- 
by the Union Bank of Canada. sively in the local newspapers. 


A couple of good ones from the Among the strongest advertising 
“Hub” are shown, one appealing being done is that of the Utica 
to savers and the other to business Trust & Deposit Company, a 
men. One cannot help but wish, sample of whose new illustrated 
however, that the First National's _ series is shown in this department 
advertisement had been illustrated this month (Fig. 4). 


ITH millions of bond-owners 
in the United States as com- 
pared with thousands before the 
Liberty bond campaigns, reputable 
investment houses have a great 
opportunity for effective advertis- 
ing and many of them are taking 
advantage of it, as witness the 
advertisement of Morris F. Fox 
& Company, of Milwaukee (Fig. 5). 
ERE is a good letter sent to 
dormant savings accounts by 
The Oakland Bank of Savings, 
Oakland, Cal.: 
> ‘Dear Friend: 
Fig. 4. One of an impressive series After all is said and done, our 
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Put Insurance Money in Trust 
Before It Melts Away 


ERY often 2 man bas left 2 substantial amount of insur- 
ance for his family’s protection, and within a year or 
two the money has gone. with little to show for it 


By providing that the proceeds of insurance policies shall be 
put in trust with this Company. you can be sure that the 
money will be invested wisely to produce an income, and 
that it will not be frittered away. but will be kept intact for 
use im emergencies. 





We invite you to talk 
to our president or other 
officers about trust or 
banking matters. 





UricaTrust Wi 
& Deposit 
ComMPANY 






but we know 
too, something about the increased 
earning capacity of the average 
person. You made a right start 
and we want you to know that we 
are interested and that nothing 
could please us more than to have 
you become a regular depositor. 
The problem of protection is 
easily solved when you save regu- 
larly—when you lay aside each day 
or each pay-day a part of your in- 
come. In other words, you are 





fortifying yourself against financial 








Buy More Bonds 
Partial Payment Plan 


This plan makes you Save Regularly 

it Saves your Savings by investing them in 

Sefe Bonds 

pe. 2 you the interest as the bond you 
are buying {rom § to 7% NOW 

It makes the start easy— only 10% down. and 


Bond A post cord addressed te Moris F- Fox & Cowl 
eee Mew 


Morris F. Fox 8 Co. inicccce. we. 


mconromateo tere 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

















“We Believe in Wisconsin” 





Fig 5. A timely investment ad. 
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A Byron Weston Com- 
pany Ledger Paper 
made expressly for use 
in modern Machine 
Bookkeeping. It ex- 
actly meets the par- 
ticular requirements. 


POXOXCOIUIN 


TNIENOLEDGER 


Write for a supply of 
sample test sheets and 
let your bookkeeping 
department try out 
TYPOCOUNT in 
your own office. 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton Massachusetts 
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disaster When yOu CepoOsit ermmmmme 
liberally to your account. 
Consider what this means to 
you—the comforting feeling vou may have duagreed with 
that you are fortified against 5 you may haw SES 
misfortune by a good savings sania aes boy cbalcngs "he 
account in this bank. Any Se PI 
sum that you wish to deposit sjers cpemny, hn whole carer re as 
will revive your account — Seite See. 


The Passing of a 
Great Man 


History stronger epit 
thereafter add to your bal-  thanterecordon hn tomb the tine 
ance as regularly as possible. “Theodore Roosevelt--An American” 





Yours very truly, 
THE OAKLAND BANK OF 
SAVINGS. . 
we Fig. 6. Strikes a responsive 
A. W. Moore, Cashier. let a 
VEN before the funeral of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Peoples Savings and Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, published that excellent advertisement on 
“The Passing of a Great Man” (Fig 6). The thou- 
sands of Pittsburgh people who loved the great 
Roosevelt read that advertisement sympathetically. 


OR a long time, it has been a thorn in the side 

of bank advertising experts that the largest bank 
in the country, the National City Bank of New York, 
did no advertising in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The National City Company, the investment concern 
affiliated with the institution, has advertised pro- 
gressively for some time, but it was only in January 
of this year that the National City itself began to 
advertise extensively. The first advertisement was 
headed “Branch 
Banks an Aid to 
Foreign Trade’ 
and | am reproduc- 
ing it (Fig. 7) be- 


Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pitteburgh 
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BRANCH BANKS 
An Aid to Foreign Trade 


branch banks of The National City Bank and those of the 








| bh | ° f ° t att ae mason. ae oe to be found in forty-five 
cause € sev € I s Special representatives in these ‘aan devote their attention to 
appearance is an sing foegn market for Ameren mancacere, 
° These branches do a general banking business and offer every facility 
epoch-making ter the dovelageiesn ot fhetigs end 
event in bank ad- ae — >) - | pee 
vertising circles. ak, . \emeeedengeenneninen 
crv an Tae Ulan pig a conditions 
N the first edition heaarme ay be tae canna 
- of my book fi a s-ponsemernect..., 
Pushing Your i To are 
4 7 4 of the International Banki Corporation which Is now Included 
B usiness ’ W ritt en yer in its organization, pon be ooo ta the following Pneatg 
: = bikie 
over ten years ago, The <> International Bank: nee poration 
| assumed the role ————. ne 
f h t d Rosario, Argentina Hong a < 
nie, Braz’ 
said: “Some daya Soy a ee feat 
New York City seen ee io 
4 Monteviden, Uruguay Soeraba: Jeva 
: Caracas, Venezuela Ce, Paieyine 
bank will become “tesco ene seme 
h prota W Sun Potee de Mareen, Dowiaiton Rap, 
courageous enoug Seees a Grande, Cube Seatiags, Dominican Repetlc 
pay Panama : 
to do some real ont a 
d i Petrograd. Russia Engiaod 
advertising — pos- e 
oor The National City Bank of New York 
sibly even going so 4s WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
far as to use good Established 1812 Combined Resources $1,104,064,405 

















appropriate illus- 
trated copy as well 





Fig. 7. Our biggest bank begins to advertise 
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* as some arguments and rea- 








Ups and Downs sons.’ That prophecy has been 
nee fulfilled long ago, and today 
FeTaatee ter cea, a poor bank advertisement 
ee in a New York newspaper is 
Wm satan, * the exception and not the rule. 
$? Down, : : 
eacsnihiaiiaatidaaiiteinn And the same is true in most 
mtn stemearnis | Other Cities. 

| The Savings Bank of Uieg | VEN the pillars in front 

N [Te Rent wom ee Gone Dome | N 
‘ . of your bank (if you hap- 


pen to have a Greek temple 
style of architecture) can be 
made to tell an advertising story. See how the North- 
western National Bank, of Minneapolis (Fig. 8), has 
capitalized that feature ina little ad. in “The Bellman.” 


Bump the bumps 





peJuxe Tray Binders 


STRUCTURALLY SOUND Guhining, 


URING the past month, I have received a goodly Sauplicity-Speed ano) Economy 
assortment of booklets from various institutions. 
The following seem worthy of comment: MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
A half dozen specimen numbers of “Woodlawn HIGHEST get tS 
Bank Notes,’ a bi-monthly house organ issued by the LOE Nile a Dooppdee, Literotive 
Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Each 
issue has a special title as follows: ““Taxes,”’ “Wills,” WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO. 
“Lincoln Number,” “War Number,” “World's Fair CHICAGO, NEWYORK 
Number” (25th anniversary of the World's Columbian aiaammaaa <phase: 
Exposition), and “1919 Expense Account Book.” BANK SUPPLIES 


_ : AND STATIONERY 
Theodore Jessup, assistant cashier of the bank and 


editor of the publication, claims that it is the only 
house organ by a bank of its size. | guess he means 
the only original house organ as there are many 
syndicate bank house organs suitable for smaller 
banks. Mr. Nye of the First National Bank of 
Northboro, Ia., may dispute Mr. Jessup’s claim 
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But in any event, “Woodlawn Bank Notes” is a dandy Receiving Tellers—Only— 
house organ and it helps solve the advertising problem 
of a neighborhood bank in a large city. “Service Handle Loose Coupons 


o " tf 

Letters” is a 48-page book put out by the Union The more loose coupons are handled, the greater 
Trust Company of the possibility for misplacement and loss 

Pittsburgh, con- 

taining pictures 





PON RECEIPT, the receiving tellers in 
over 3000 institutions immediately enclose 


Se a ee 











ILLARS OF STRENGTH THAT and letters of the and seal coupons in ‘‘Victor’’ envelopes the 
bespeak the character of the house : tented, ib] . 4 
within mark the entrance to thi rty -five bo ys pa ed, visible coupon container. ; 
THE NORTHWESTERN from that institu- This System 
NATIONAL BANK tion who were in eliminates repeated extraction and replacing of { 
G@, Forty-six years of res on the service. This a app se definitely “—— gemenol “il | 
ing built this institution and brought . sponsibility, and guards against accidental extraction } 
its resources to $71,000,000. human interest and possible loss of coupons. 1 
= >> book was sent to sie . 
: ; i end for imprinted specimens of 
every depositor. “Victor” envelopes and our sat- 4 
‘The Manufac- isfaction guaranteed proposition i 
turer an d the Corporation Coupon Envelope Company ‘ 
Detroit Trust Exclusive Manufacturers { 
Company’ is a : 
war-time booklet MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
whose purpose was ; 
Marquette AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA to offer time and 





Patented May 7, 1918 


labor saving ser- “UNMATCHED FOR EFFECTIVENESS” 


vices needed during 
Fig. 8. “Sermons in stones” reconstruction. 
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7X WIN BI BO Dk Bk Dk Bk BD 


£ME 


WOOO OO ONG ONO) NO OOOO NOONE 


RALITE 


FOR TAE 


ADDING MACHINE 


Add Years of Comfort to Your 
Eyes—They’re Worth It: 


(Ge 


Put our special model 
No. 8734 A. M. on your 
adding machine. It 
means more efficiency for 
you and less strain for your 
eyes. Clear, steady light, 
without glare due the rest- 
ful green Emeralite shade. 
Makes any operator a better 
operator — for speed, accu- 
racy and vision. 

Fits any metal stand, and har- 
monizes with finish of machine. 


Sent on approval—so write to- 
day and test an Emeralite. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$13.00 EACH 


Ask for Booklet, showing full 
line of 30 Emeralite Lamps— 
for office and home. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 


40 Warren Street, New York 


The Faultless Turning Post Ledger 


—_ — 


. DOES YOUR MACHINE POSTING 
BINDER CONTAIN THESE FEATURES? 


No. 1—Detachable Ratchet Bracket Stand— instead of cum- 


bersome wood stand. 
easy reach—increased speed. 


Adjustable to any angle. Sheets within 


No. 2—Non-Slip Posts—special milling engages sheets and 
prevents slipping to center or sagging. 

No. 3—Turning Posts—oval shape and turning feature holds 
sheets securely when ledger is unlocked. 


Write for Circular T. P. B. 
STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
New York 


Business Systems Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers and Distributors for Dominion of Canada. 
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How Much Is a Railroad Worth? 


(Continued from page 10) 


submitted to the commerce commission for approval. 
Refrain from passing final comment till that body 
has made its rulings.’ And that body has recently 
made its first ruling in the case of the little 124- 
mile Texas Midland Railroad. On the theory of 
“trying it out on the dog,” perhaps, the commerce 
commission has handed down a decision in this prop- 
erty placing its “cost of reproduction new, which 
they say is tantamount to its “value,” at $3,437,327. 
The “tentative figures of the Valuation Department 
are thus confirmed and ratified and are even gone 
one better. The glaring discrepancy between the 
government and the railroad results are still further 
accentuated. The most disturbing element in this 
decision is not that the government is willing to allow 
a valuation of but $3,437,327 to be written into the 
Texas Midland case, but that it upholds, confirms 
and validates with the official stamp of office certain 
principles that will make for very low valuations all 
along the line. The application of these principles 
will exclude from future estimates of value all the 
costs of bringing a property into existence and of 
creating and developing its business. 

That the commission does not feelsureof its ground, 
nor of the interpretation of the act under which it is 
working, is evidenced by the following quotation from 
the Texas Midland decision :-— 

“While it may be questioned whether or not the 
act requires the finding of a single sum as the value 
of the property, we are of the opinion that it author- 
izes the finding of such value for the purposes of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, and it is our purpose 
ultimately to make such findings as to each property.” 
The decision to find value for the purposes under 
the Act to Regulate Commerce is of dominating 
interest, even though the commission questions 
whether it has the authority to ascertain the value 
of the property. The language of the decision 
intimates that the value of the property may be a 
different thing from the ‘value for the purposes under 
the Act to Regulate Commerce,’ but no indication is 
anywhere contained in the decision as to the method 
by which the commission would undertake to find 
“value” for rate making or for any other purpose nor 
what its interpretation is of the term ‘‘value.” 

A new and added interest will undoubtedly be 
given to the valuation work by reason of the decision 
in this respect, but the main issue is still further 
clouded as prospects of arriving at a ‘reasonable in- 
vestment’ become more remote. 

The holder of railroad securities looks with sus- 
picion on the government valuation because of its 
glaring discrepancies and because he believes it is 
not being fairly done. And even if fairly done he 
sees that it will not help him in determining the 
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‘value’ of any of the securities in which he is inter- 
ested, and he furthermore sees that it will not 
materially help in solving the engrossing railroad 
problems of the day. 

He knows, too, that the matter has become so 
involved that the day when a final valuation of all 
the railroads is written into the record is many years 
away, and that this day may never be reached at all 
because the constitutionality of the act has been 
questioned. 

If this contention is upheld by the courts the work 
of valuation will never be finished. 


° e e 
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Getting Down to Cases in Costs 
(Continued from page 16) 
of our position. The plan worked so well that our 
bank decided to put all of its checking accounts 
under the same restrictions. Of course, this was a 
vastly different matter than simply having it apply to 
new accounts, but we had faith that it could be put 
into effect with but a small loss of really desirable 
accounts by properly paving the way and making a 
careful explanation to our depositors. However, as 
time went on the fact became demonstrated that 
customers appreciated the fairness of the 75 cents 
charge where their balances for the month averaged less 
than $100.00, and other banks in town became more 
and more interested, especially after they had discov- 
ered the surprisingly large number of small accounts 


on their own books. We were asked to give our ex-: 


perience in handling the matter at a clearing house 
meeting in March. Our favorable report stimulated 
more interest, and a few weeks later a Minneapolis 
banker was invited to address our monthly bankers’ 
meeting on the same subject. A similar plan had 
recently been adopted by all the banks of Minneapolis 
and was giving universal satisfaction. Our next clear- 
ing house meeting voted favorably on the matter, but 
it was thought best to reduce the service charge to 50 
cents per month where the average balance fell below 
the $100.00 mark for that month. 

In order that the subject might be properly placed 
before the public a press committee was appointed and 
carefully prepared interviews were given to the local 
papers which set forth in considerable detail the 
many reasons that made the action necessary. Nat- 
urally the announcement created some unfavorable 
comments. For the most part the biggest kickers were 
the fellows whose accounts were least desirable. 

The plan was to become operative with all Des 
Moines banks May 1, about thirty days after its 
announcement. In the meantime all banks entered 
into a campaign of education. A reprint of the best 
newspaper article on the subject was included with 
each depositor’s monthly statement and circular let- 
ters were sent to many. Special efforts were made to 
discuss the subject personally with as many customers 
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Caution Commanas: i 
*‘Protect your records |) 


—your records protect | 
your business! ’’ | | 





YOUR RECORDS! 


Would They Be Safe if Fire 
Came Tonight? 


LL records have value, else they would not be 
created. Many are more priceless than you 
may have realized. Have you safeguarded 

these vital assets against the constant menace of 
fire? Do you know they are safe at all times? 
Where do you keep your records? 


HE SAFE-CABIN 


“The World’s Safest Safe’’ 


Withstanding severe confla- 
grations and gruelling tests of 
science, THE SAFE-CABINET 
has yielded up its contents un- 
scathed. It is often successtul 
where all other methods fail. 


America’s greatest fire protec- 
tion authorities-—the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories — have 
given it their highest rating. It 
bears both the Class “A” and 
“B” ratings. 


A Service 

Our business is the surveying 
of records and analyzing the fire 
hazards that surround them, for 
the purpose ofefficiently advising 
as to the method used in hous- 
ing and safeguarding these 
valuable but intangible assets. 


This personalized service will be 
made by protection engineers and 
rendered, in writing, without cost or 
obligation. Delays may be dangerous. 
Write for particulars today. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
“THE SAFE-CABINET 


121 Green Street sie Marietta, Ohio 
209 
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‘Its frankness excitcs admiration” 


A Bank’s Best Asset 


| 
| By C. MAC LAREN FREEMAN 
| 
1} 
I 
| 
| 


“ @ BOOK that should be read by every bank employee who aspires 
A to be a banker, by every banker who wants to be a bigger one, 

and by every one in any way connected with a bank, whether 
doorman or stockholder,” is the comment made by the president of 
one of the largest banks in the United States, after reading it. 


| Sent postpaid on receipt of price $1.00 
FEDERAL BANKING SERVICE 





i Riggs Building 





Washington, D. ol 












The faster the left hand turns up 
the items the faster you can post. 








Separate compart- 
ments for posted and 
unposted items— 

1. For checks not posted. 

2. For checks posted. 

3. For deposit tickets not 

sted. 
4. For deposit tickets posted. 


A Factor in Faster Posting 


The Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray is designed 
to keep pace with the speed you seek from your machine and 
your ledger. The three must operate asa unit. If supplied 
with one of our trays, each operator can cut posting time from 
five to thirty minutes daily. Items segregated in separate 
compartments eliminate useless motions, insure convenience, 
and save the minutes that mean dollars. 

Apply the principle of the currency drawer to your posting 
system. 

















Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 
Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 


small to use profitably. Sold on a money-back guarantee. 


Price $7.50 f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 
| Richardson & Scott 1977 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 


























Let Us Make Your Bank’s 


Advertising Distinctive 


IF you are seeking to inject genuine individuality into 
the advertising of your bank, if you believe that your 
institution has a personality of its own and would like 
to have it expressed most effectively in your advertising, 
write for particulars of the individual advertising serv- 
ice we are rendering for a select clientele of financial 


institutions. EDWIN BIRD WILSON, 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY 
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as possible. Some of them were tractable and 
others were far from it, but the real objectors were 
very few indeed. It was all new to the average bank 
customer. He had no idea of the expense in handling 
a checking account and he could not be blamed for 
that as the banker had never told him. He had no 
way of knowing what the cost of his check book and 
pass book was. Nor did he know the cost of the 
ledger sheet, statement blanks, deposit slips, signature 
cards, average balance cards or the cost of computing 
average balances. He was equally uninformed as to 
time and trouble of high salaried clerks necessary to 
receive his deposits, pay his checks, examine sig- 
natures, look up his balances, besides making 
entries on his ledger and statement sheets, proving 
same, cancelling his vouchers, sorting them and filing 
them with his statement at the end of the month, 
delivering them to him and taking his receipt there- 
for, and several other forms of service that cost 
the banker money. 

He forgets or does not know of the float or transit 
on the checks he deposits. He does not realize that 
on account of his small balance the teller devotes 
extra time looking up his account before paying his 
checks. He forgets that the bank is doing an 
important part of his bookkeeping and delivering him 
a receipt for his paid bills, collecting his checks, and 
rendering sundry other services besides. But we 
believe any individual of fair mind who maintains a 
small balance will be satisfied to pay a reasonable 
service charge when its justice is made plain to him. 
At least that has been our experience. 

The first great necessity in putting this plan into 
operation is for the banker to “'sell’’ himself. The 
rest is easy, much more so than he would think. All 
Des Moines bankers have found it so. 

The plan will increase the bank’s savings accounts. 
Many people will discover that they do not really 
need a checking account, that a savings account 
will answer their purposes; the former is the easy 
way to spend money while the latter is the real 
““thrift’’ route; so it can consistently be recommended. 

The bank will get rid of some _ undesirable 
accounts, which will not only save money but leave 
it with more time to devote to customers whose 
accounts entitle them to special consideration and 
efficient service. Doubtless it will lose a few good 
accounts to its competitor, and he in turn will lose 
some to it, but in the end no loss will occur except 
that which both are glad to be rid of. 

The bank will cover a substantial part of a very 
large expense item. Under our service charge of 75 cents 
per month on new accounts that averaged less than 
$100.00 we collected $66.50 in January, $100.50 in 
February, $93.50in March, and $88.00 in April. Under 
the 50 cents service charge applied to all accounts, 
both old and new, that maintained less than the 
$100.00 average balance we collected in May $661.50, 
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June $545.00, July $478.00, August $462.50, Sep- 
tember $436.00. These figures do not represent profit, 
but they do constitute a substantial saving in the 
expense of handling unprofitable accounts. It is 
doubtful if a charge of 75 cents per month on all such 
accounts would show an actual profit to the ordi- 
nary bank. Many of the larger banks charge $1.00 
per month and require a minimum balance of not 
less than $150.00 or $200.00. 

A service charge not only provides a certain 
amount of very welcome revenue but will also 
result in increasing a very large percentage of 
customers balances above the $100.00 limit. 

After six months’ operation of this plan we find 
we have substantially the same number of checking 
accounts and that our aggregate balances show a 
considerable increase. In the case of a number of 
checking accounts closed the balances were trans- 
ferred to savings accounts or certificates of deposit. 
So the service charge as such has apparently not 
operated as a bar to the growth in number or bal- 
ances of our accounts. Furthermore, we don't know 
of a single bank in Des Moines that has had an 
unfavorable experience in the matter. They are all 
thoroughly “‘sold” on the proposition. 

In conclusion we would say that if a bank has never 
made a careful analysis of its checking account we 
can recommend it as furnishing many surprises and 
interesting facts. 
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In Training for the Job Ahead 


(Continued from page 13) 
After one New York bank had sustained two or 
three not insignificant money losses through the 
carelessness and ignorance of new boys it accepted 
the doctrine of “An ounce of prevention—'’ and 
established a Page class. Following is this bank’s 
description of the class: 

“Up to a year ago when office boys and pages 
were employed and put to work, the bank, like many 
other concerns, left their acquisition of muchimportant 
information very largely to chance. As it is impor- 
tant that certain information be given during the 
first few days that a boy is in the bank a Page class 
has been started which, among other things, gives 
instructions in the following: The value of courtesy; 
the names and location of the departments; how to 
use the telephone; important rules; important facts 
about the bank; simple bank forms; the officers and 
department heads; elementary functions of the depart- 
ments; definitions of common banking terms; being on 
the alert. 

‘A Pages’ Manual, containing the lessons covered 
in the class, is given to each new boy when he enters 
the bank. This is his text book while attending the 
class and can be used as a reference book as long as 
it is needed. The class meets twice weekly, and in 
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This index 
makes 
every sheet 
the first sheet \— 


typewriter 
index the names 
of the accounts 


You see the name on the index page— 
then open directly to the account without 
leafing. Anyone can look up an 
account INSTANTLY. Saves hours of 
time every day. 


It is the RAPID-FIRE INDEX SYSTEM 


Designed especially for the Posting Machine Ledger 


Bankers everywhere endorse the RAPID- 
FIRE POSTING MACHINE LEDGER 
and the ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER, as 
“the ideal working teammates of the 
Bookkeeping Machine.” 


The ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER combines all good 
features of both Tray and Binder, providing adaptability, 
convenience and service that cannot be obtained with 


any other equipment. Every claim backed up by 
actual performance. 


Here’s a Complete Outfit 


The equipment shown here 
consists of Jumbo Adjusto 
Tray - Binder with Rapid - Fire 
Ledger sheetsand Index suitable 
for from 1000 to 1800 accounts. 


Any account may be referred 
to instantly—before, during, or 
after posting. 

The Tray - Binder Stand is the 
same height as the Posting 
Machine Stand. It holds the 
ledger in convenient position 
for posting and for reference. 


Vibration from the machine is 
entirely eliminated. 

The Steel Filing Case fits snugly on the 
shelf of the Tray-Binder Stand. is case 
is built especially for ledger sheets, and 
is used for storing surplus sheets, and for 
filing filled account sheets. 

Here then, is your let ip t all 
in one unit—an outfit that will harmonize 
with your Burroughs Posting Machine, 
and give wholly efficient service. 











We invite comparison with other equipment 
Lefebure Ledger Company 
Makers of complete machine bookkeeping systems 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Canadi B — Busi Systems Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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You Can Have the 
Advertising Department 
of this Big Bank 

for Your Own 


First and Security 
National Bank 
Minneapolis 








ANY banks found themselves handi- 
capped when the boys went ers The 
fi 


First and Security National, of Minne- 
apolis, solved the problem by making Craddick 
Service their advertising department. 





Not only big banks but smaller ones find this 
arrangement profitable. You should do the 
same. Without cost to you we will gladly talk 
over this matter with you by mail and point 
out some of the advantages that will accrue. 


Such a department for your bank will keep you supplied 
with ideas, copy and solutions for any problems that may 
arise, at a moderate salary charge each month. Address: 





H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 450 Banks 
1004-5-6-7-8 First National Soo Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








—— 





Equip Your 
Th 


Allison All-Metal Case 








| A Combination of the Best Features 
Offered in Posting Machine Units 


Serviceable and Efficient 


Simple—Compact—Economical 











Write for Particulars 


| 
| 
| Geo. D. Barnard Stationery Company 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
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one month or eight sessions the material is covered. 
An examination is held at the end of each month, and 
those making a passing mark are allowed to discon- 
tinue the class. Those failing to pass must repeat 
the course with the new boys who have entered the 
bank since the class started. The lessons are 
practically independent, so that it is possible for a 
boy to enter the class at any time. Likewise he 
may drop out whenever he has attended eight lessons 
and can make a satisfactory showing upon 
examination. 

As all boys enter the employ of the bank upon three 
months ' trial, it is highly important that they complete 
this Page class satisfactorily before the expiration of 
the three-month period.’ 

The second training class is the Messengers class. 
This is attended not only by pages who will shortly 
become messengers but by boys and young men who 
have been taken directly into the messenger depart- 
ment without having first served as pages or office boys. 

The head of the City Collection department of a 
large bank explained to me how he prepared the 
manual which he used in his training class. 

“When first requested to prepare such a manual | 
looked upon the task, which I imagined to be a big 
one, with some misgivings. Happily I hit upon this 
expedient. Every time a messenger asked me a 
question about his work I made note of it. While | 
am still adding to the material in this same manner, 
in the course of two or three weeks’ time practically 
every ordinary point was covered. As you can see, 
with the exception of some general rules which we had 
previously prepared, our manual is in the form of 
questions and answers. | take a number of these 
each meeting and elaborate on the answers, giving 
illustrations. The entire list is covered in about a 
month. Since we inaugurated this plan little of my 
working hours is taken up answering questions and 
mistakes have been reduced by more than 75 per cent. 

The next step for a messenger is usually to a 
department where considerable book work is involved. 
Just what department a particular messenger should 
enter is a matter which his record and aptitudes, as 
observed and recorded by the department head, 
should decide. A decision should be reached a month 
or two before he is to move so that he can start to 
learn his prospective work. It is economical and more 
satisfactory for a number of messengers to receive the 
instruction together even though some will leave 
before others. 

In the large banks there should be at least four 
training classes for advanced. messengers and others 
of about the same age, knowledge and training, who 
will not be called upon to serve as messengers. ‘These 
classes should be in four groups—Group One, in 
training for the check desk; Group Two, in training 
for positions as tellers’ assistants; Group Three, in 
training for junior clerkships in the Credit department, 
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and Group Four, in training for junior clerkships in 
the Foreign department. 

In the smaller banks there may be no more than 
one or two groups and these quite small. Most insti- 
tutions have a more or less fixed plan of promotion 
and if the plan is a proper one it is only necessary to 
provide definite training, as described, a few months 
before the promotion is given. 


Space does not permit a description of all of the 
four training groups mentioned. It will probably 
suffice to tell of Number One—the Check Desk class. 


The head of this department and his assistant are 
the instructors. In some banks arrangements can be 
made to use the department space itself for a class 
room, and the regular books and forms as a part of 
the instruction material. There is considerable 
objection to this, however, so that the best plan, one 
which involves some preliminary work, is to prepare 
duplicate or dummy books and checks. The mem- K U Th 2 f 
bers of the class can then perform what seems to be ee p p ri t 
the regular check desk work. For preliminary and * 
supplementary material the department head should I n Yo ur # ommunil t y 
dictate a statement of what he ordinarily tells new ee ; ; 
men and give the members of the class mimeographed HE advertising of thrift during the war could never 
copies, adding some instructions of a general nature. __ — ee any other conditions. It would 
Then, like the department head referred to, he On See ee . ms 2 
should make it a point to note every question or Are you allowing the thrift habit to “wear off in your 
difficulty that arises from time to time. In this way GO™MUNIY OF are you pdveragin. bo ngeceer Aglamatiadaaiae 

2 ; + the crop of savings accounts which result? 
he can build up just the instruction material needed. 


It is easy and inexpensive to “personal- 
Similar methods should be used to prepare for _ ize” form letters by filling-in name and 


and organize the other three groups, or such other “#lutation and to address circulars with 


ae: i this $60 Addressograph. It prints exactly 
training groups as a bank may deem desirable. like a typewriter—bdut 15 times faster. 


When experienced clerks are employed for these Thousands of banksuse it todo a//name- 
departments their knowledge can be easily tested  Wtiting on statements and other forms. 


‘ : : feat FREE TRIAL—Onur representative will call with 
in connection with the training classes before they a $60 Ribbon Print Hand Addressograph. He will 


ons i .) S it for f ial, 
are actually allowed to start to work. demon Tot mail the cea §6©—Hand Medelsas lowes $60 
The next step in the clerk's training is somewhat 


different. To make a senior clerk out of an assist- Alddresso go 
ant or junior clerk requires a longer time than 


heretofore employed for each step. This training 
takes more of the form of lectures although the 


Prompt service furnished at these cities—or you can make 
regular books and forms are used and the actual address plates in your owa office if preferred 


workings of the departments described in detail. Albany, Allentown, Atlanta, Austin, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Cincin- 


e nati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Duluth, El Paso, Grand 
These classes extend throughout most of the year Rapids, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 


‘. ‘ Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Oklahoma City, Ottawa, Ont.. 
and continue in some cases as long as three years. Peoria, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Reno, Sacramento, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 


~ ‘ , City, San Antonio, San F isco, Seattle, Sh rt, Spokane, S$ . Toledo, Toronto, 
For example, in one bank it takes two years to Com- —_ Washington, Wichita, Williamsport, Winaipe. Man 


plete the course in credit and three years for foreign (Mail to nearest office—or phone for representative if list above names your city) 
exchange. 














ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (908-M), Chicago 


Without cost or obligation, please give us: 


This last stage of necessity deals more with prin- 














ciples and theories than did the first classes, and Te Lae 
consequently calls for more text book use. It should Firm ss X , 
be mentioned, however, that even the junior clerks Official ies Bets oe 
and messengers should, in addition to the practical Address 
training described, study the elementary principles No. of names on list i 
of banking as well as English and arithmetic. Also, O Filling in Letters os Cietinaiin O Interest Slips’ 

4 : O Dividend Notice Sheets © Daily Advices O Envelopes, Circulars 
toward the latter part of the training a splendid O Trial Balance Sheets ae ee O Stockholder’s Lists 








supplementary study course is economics. 





Stinginess puts savings in a sock—Thrift puts savings into a home—U. S. Dept. of Labor 
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A d di The matter-of-course operation in nearly every banking 
ing transaction is the adding of figures. That is why banks 
were the first business houses to adopt Burroughs Adding 

Machines — back in the days when adding mechanically was a new commercial idea. 
For many years the larger portion of the Burroughs output was taken by banks, who wanted 
rapid, accurate and economical adding, and realized the possibilities of machines long before 
business generally saw in the Burroughs anything but an ingenious and interesting device. 


B kk . A natural outgrowth of the Burroughs Add- 
OO eeping ing Machine was the Burroughs which 

performs posting and other bookkeeping 
operations, and makes automatic the work which used to be limited, both in amount and 
quality, by the number and kind of clerks a bank could afford to put on it. This, again, 
increased the bank’s capacity, and made the Burroughs Company’s relation to the banking 
field even closer than it had been in the early days of straight adding machines. 


> ] l - But with multiplying, and dividing, and subtracting 
a Cu ating to be done at every turn, a mechanical means of 
getting a quick and accurate answer to any figure 
problem was almost imperative. That every figure-need of banking might be served the 
Burroughs Calculator was perfected—a light, convenient machine which makes all sorts of 
figure-calculations without writing down or recording figures at all. 
Thus, every figure-job in any bank—whatever its size and business system—can be done 
on Burroughs Machines better, faster, and more economically than otherwise. Adding, 


bookkeeping, calculating; proving, posting, statement- making; reconciling, balancing, 
analyzing—all are Burroughs jobs. 


Here’s an A BC Bank 


The Exchange National Bank, of Tulsa, Okla., 
is eight years old. Its original capital was 
$150,000 (now it’s $1,000,000, with a surplus of 
$250,000), and deposits have grown from less than 
half a million to over $21,500,000. With 10,400 
checking accounts and some 4,100 savings 
accounts, in a city of 85,000 people, the extent 
and character of its service to the community can 
be easily pictured; and officials of the institution 
say that their Burroughs equipment has had a 
worthy part in helping them to make their service 
what it is, and to attain their present volume. 
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Posting statements and 
bookkeeping operations 
are handled by fifteen 
Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines; 
in other departments the 
equipment embraces 
Transit and Duplex 
Machines, straight Adding 
Machines, and Calculators 
—all Burroughs, and 
all satisfactory. 


seen 
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j In each of the seven tellers’ cages and in 
i seven others where discounts, interest, ex- 
: change, etc., are handled, is a Burroughs 
Adding and Listing Machine. 
} 
In the Exchange 
F ~ BOOKKEEPING 
' N ationa l B an k 9 ’ the Soutboaping or ape fifteen 
urroughs ger Posting a tatement 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Machines keep all fey up fo date and 
accuracy proved. 


In this prosperous and 
well-managed bank all the 
figure-work is done on 
Burroughs Machines — 
adding machines, book- 
keeping machines and CALCULATING 

calculators, fifty-one in ail. th me: od eh ent Set ste 


cording individual items) is handled speedily and 
economically on Burroughs Calculators. 
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) Adding — Bookkeeping —Calculating q) Machines 
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The Authorities 





“Any banker can obtain an 
Income and War Tax Service 
which codifies and annotates 
the law and all treasury de- 
cisions from The Corporation 
Trust Company of New York 
City. This is the same service 
which is provided for all 
Government agents and with 
the use of it, it is easy to find 
the law and the commis- 
sioner’s interpretations on al- 
most any conceivable point.” 


—From ‘* That Income Tax Page, 
the Bank,”’ in The Burrough’'s 
Clearing House for January, 1919. 
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Indispensable 


Practical experience of bankers the country over has shown the War and Income Tax Services of this Company to be indispensable. 
To your desk direct from authoritative sources ready to be slipped into the proper place in your binders come the up-to-the-minute 
Tax Laws, Regulations, Decisions and Forms. For a combination price of $45 you will receive both services. 
If the service is not satisfactory your remittance will be refunded 
Mail your check today to 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 37 Wall Street, New York City 
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Helping the posting machine 
attain its greatest usefulness— 


One advantage of the Library Bureau card ledger is the fact that 
balances can be read without removing the cards. This means a 
lot where speed is essential. 


Machine posting is naturally much quicker and more accurate 
than the old pen-and-ink methods. The most inexperienced clerk 
quickly learns-how with the Library Bureau card ledger. 


It saves posting time—hours daily. By means of the L. B. Index, 
all accounts are instantly findable. The cards have the properties 
for quick handling. They drop right into place on the posting 
machine. They are readily re-filed— housed in a special tray which 
holds them in correct working position. The L. B. Card ledger is a 
big help in these days of business reconstruction. 


Write for sample cards and literature 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 






systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and aed bidg. 512 [aes street qetete, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell b 31 Clin 
Baltimore, 14 Light street 


hington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Westen 716 State Mutual bldg. 






-639 Oliver 
79 Wi 





Detroi > 
een. 1724 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street 


n g. Hartford, "28 Pearl street 
Bridgeport, iChty Savings Bankside. 708 Main stree' 


I t 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kan: dg. 


Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block 
Trust bidg. Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South 


Distributors 
oon ree ee Wentworth & 
e 
Los Angeles, » McKee & Hughes, 
Electric Ly 
r Bros., 109 Field street 
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